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THE    DISCOVERY    OF   THE   RECORDS. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  youth  whom  God 
honored  by  making  him  the  instrument 
in  His  hands  of  restoring  these  precious 
records  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Windsor 
County,  Vermont,  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1805.  When  about  ten  years  old 
his  parents,  with  their  family,  moved  to 
Palmyra,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  place  he  lived  for 
about  eleven  years;  the  latter  portion  of 
the  time  in  a  village  called  Manchester. 
Joseph  helped  his  father  on  the  farm, 
hired  out  at  day-work,  and  passed  his 
years  very  much  after  the  manner  com- 
mon to  young  men  in  the  rural  districts. 
His  advantages  for  obtaining  anything 
beyond  the  rudiments  of  education  were 
exceedingly  small;  he  could  read  with- 
out much  difficulty,  write  a  very  imper- 
fect hand,  and  had  but  a  very  limited 
understanding  of  arithmetic.  These 
were  his  highest  attainments.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  good-natured, 
companionable  but  thoughtful  youth, 
with  little  or  nothing,  except  perhaps 
his  superior  muscular  strength,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  lads  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  was  a  good  worker  and 
fond  of  a  frolic,  but  never  attracted  any 
particular  attention  from  the  world  until 
it  was  rumored  that  he  had  been  visited 
by  an  angel;  then  he  became  a  marked 
man,  an  object  of  hatred,  scorn  and 
persecution  from  the  uncharitable,  the 
unbelieving,  and  the  corrupt. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  difficult  for  the 
youth  of  to-day,  surrounded  by  all  the 


wonders  of  steam  and  electricity,  and 
the  developments  of  modern  science,  to 
realize  the  condition  of  a  large  part  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  They  mostly  lived  in  houses 
unpainted,  unplastered  and  altogether 
devoid  of  what  we  should  call  comfort. 
A  well  fed  fire  in  the  chasm  of  a  huge 
chimney  gave  partial  warmth;  the  in- 
mates "were  roasting  on  one  side 
while  freezing  on  the  other."  The 
household  furniture  consisted  of  a  few 
wooden  chairs,  a  plain  table,  and  a  bed- 
stead made  by  the  village  carpenter. 
Carpets  there  were  none,  or  at  most 
very  few.  The  kitchen  dressers  were 
adorned  with  a  shining  row  of  pewter 
plates,  and  the  farmer  ate  with  a  buck- 
handled  knife,  and  an  iron  or  pewter 
spoon;  while  the  utensils  for  cooking 
were  a  dinner  pot,  tea  kettle,  skillet, 
Dutch  oven  and  frying  pan.  The  people 
of  those  times  sat  in  the  evening  in  the 
glow  of  a  pitch-knot  fire,  or  read  by  the 
flickering  light  of  a  tallow  dip.  Then, 
if  the  fire  went  out,  it  was  rekindled  by 
a  coal  from  a  neighboring  hearth,  or  by 
flint,  steel  and  tinder.  Only  the  well- 
to-do  could  afford  a  clock,  the  rest 
guessed  the  hour,  or  ascertained  it  by 
the  creeping  of  the  sunlight  towards  the 
"noon  mark"  drawn  upon  the  floor. 
About  the  only  reading  matter  in  most 
houses  was  the  Bible,  an  almanac,  and  a 
few  school  books.  Pictures  were  very 
rare,  and  pianos  and  organs  unknown, 
except  in  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy 
or  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  sanctuary, 
— reed  organs  were,  in  fact,  not  invented 
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until  1850.  Such  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  masses  of  the  American  people 
at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  and  such, 
no  doubt,  in  its  general  aspects,  was  the 
home  in  Manchester  in  which  the  Pro- 
phet Joseph  spent  his  early  life. 

The  circumstances  attending  Joseph's 
first  vision  in  the  early  spring  of  1S20, 
when  he  saw  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
have  been  so  often  published,  and  must 
necessarily  be  so  familiar  to  our  readers, 
that  with  this  bare  reference  to  the  fact 
we  will  pass  them  by.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  our  present  research  to 
know  that  this  marvelously  important 
event  did  happen.  Then  and  there  the 
corner  stone  was  laid  of  the  vast  fabric 
to  God's  glory  of  which  Joseph  was  the 
master  builder,  when  mortal  beings 
alone  are  considered.  This  revelation 
to  him  of  God's  actual  existence  had  a 
marked  effect  on  his  after  life,  still  it 
caused  him  to  arrogate  to  himself  no 
powers,  no  authority,  nor  airs  of  supe- 
riority above  his  fellows.  He  continued 
his  labors  on  his  father's  farm,  nothing 
of  special  import  occuring;  though  he 
suffered  serious  opposition  and  per- 
secution from  his  religious  acquaint- 
ances who  had  heard,  but  did  not 
believe,  that  which  the  Lord  had  done 
for  him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1823,  he  retired  to  his  bed  in  a 
serious  and  contemplative  state  of  mind. 
He  shortly  betook  himself  to  prayer  to 
the  Almighty  for  a  manifestation  of  his 
standing  before  him,  and  endeavored  to 
exercise  faith  in  the  precious  promises 
of  Scripture.  We  will  continue  in  his 
own  words;  he  says:  "On  a  sudden  a 
light  like  that  of  day,  only  of  a  far  purer 
and  more  glorious  appearance  and 
brightness,  burst  into  the  room,  indeed 
the  first  sight  was  as  though  the  house 
was  filled  with  consuming  fire;  the 
appearance  produced  a  shock  that 
affected  the  whole  body;  in  a  moment 
a  personage  stood  before  me  sur- 
rounded with  a  glory  yet  greater  than 
that  with  which  I  was  already  surround- 
ed. This  messenger  proclaimed  him- 
self to  be  an  angel  of  God,  sent  to 
bring  the  joyful  tidings,  that  the  cove- 


nant which  God  made  with  ancient 
Israel  was  at  hand  to  be  fulfilled, 
that  the  preparatory  work  for  the 
second  coming  of  the  Messiah  was 
speedily  to  commence;  that  the  time 
was  at  hand  for  the  Gospel,  in  all  its  ful- 
ness, to  be  preached  in  power  unto  all 
nations,  that  a  people  might  be  prepared 
for  the  millennial  reign.  I  was  informed 
that  I  was  chosen  to  be  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  God  to  bring  about 
some  of  his  purposes  in  this  glorious 
dispensation.  I  was  also  informed  con- 
cerning the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  and  shown  who  they  were,  and 
from  whence  they  came;  a  brief  sketch 
of  their  origin,  progress,  civilization, 
laws,  governments,  of  their  righteous- 
ness and  iniquity,  and  the  blessings  of 
God  being  finally  withdrawn  from  them 
as  a  people,  was  made  known  unto  me. 
I  was  also  told  where  there  were  de- 
posited some  plates,  on  which  were 
engraved  an  abridgment  of  the  records 
of  the  ancient  prophets  that  had  existed 
on  this  continent.  The  angel  appeared 
to  me  three  times  the  same  night  and 
unfolded  the  same  things."  This  angel 
was  the  ancient  prophet  Moroni,  now 
resurrected,  who  still  held  charge  and 
custody  of  the  records  committed  by  his 
father,  Mormon,  into  his  care. 

The  next  day  Joseph  was  very  much 
fatigued  through  the  events  of  the 
night,  and  could  scarcely  work.  By  the 
angel's  command  he  told  his  father 
what  had  happened  to  him.  His  father 
believed  his  testimony  and  charged 
him  not  to  fail  in  attending  strictly 
to  the  instruction  which  he  had  received 
from  the  heavenly  messenger.  Soon 
after,  that  is  on  the  same  day  that 
Joseph  had  this  conversation  with  his 
father,  he  repaired  to  the  place  where 
the  plates  were  deposited  ;  for  the  angel 
had  shown  him  in  vision  the  hill 
Cumorah  and  the  spot  where  the  sacred 
records  lay  concealed. 

We  will  now  give  a  somewhat  detailed 
description  of  the  events  that  followed, 
taken  from  the  pen  of  Joseph's  fellow 
laborer,  Oliver  Cowdery;  and  written 
and  published  at  a  time  when,  had  there 
been    any   errors,  Joseph  was  alive  to 
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correct  them.  What  follows  originally 
appeared  in  The  Latter-day  Saints'  Mes- 
senger and  Advocate  in  a  series  of  letters 
addressed  by  Brother  Oliver  Cowdery  to 
his  friend  Elder  W.  W.  Phelps. 

"You  are  acquainted  with  the  mail  road 
from  Palmyra,  Wayne  County  to  Canan- 
daigua,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  and 
also,  as  you  pass  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  place,  before  arriving  at  the  little 
village  of  Manchester,  say  from  three  to 
four,  or  about  four  miles  from  Palmyra, 
you  pass  a  large  hill  on  the  east  side  of 
the  road.  Why  I  say  large,  is,  because 
it  is  as  large  perhaps,  as  any  in  that 
country.  To  a  person  acquainted  with 
this  road,  a  description  would  be  un- 
necessary, as  it  is  the  largest  and  rises 
the  highest  of  any  on  that  route.  The 
north  end  rises  quite  sudden  until  it 
assumes  a  level  with  the  more  southerly 
extremity,  and  I  think  I  may  say  an 
elevation  higher  than  at  the  south  a 
short  distance,  say  half  or  three-fourths 
of  a  mile.  As  you  pass  towards  Canan- 
daigua  it  lessens  gradually  until  the 
surface  assumes  its  common  level,  or  is 
broken  by  other  smaller  hills  or  ridges, 
water  courses  and  ravines.  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  this  is  the  highest 
hill  for  some  distance  round,  and  I  am 
certain  that  its  appearance,  as  it  rises  so 
suddenly  from  a  plain  on  the  north, 
must  attract  the  notice  of  the  traveler 
as  he  passes. 

"The  hill  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, at  the  time  mentioned,  presented  a 
varied  appearance:  the  north  end  rose 
suddenly  from  the  plain,  forming  a 
promontory  without  timber,  but  covered 
with  grass.  As  you  pass  to  the  south 
you  soon  came  to  scattering  timber,  the 
surface  having  been  cleared  by  art  or  by 
wind;  and  a  short  distance  further  left, 
you  are  surrounded  with  the  common 
forest  of  the  country.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  even  the  part  cleared  was 
only  occupied  for  pasturage,  its  steep 
ascent  and  narrow  summit  not  admitting 
the  plow  of  the  husbandman,  with  any 
degree  of  ease  or  profit.  It  was  at  the 
second  mentioned  place  where  the 
record  was  found  deposited,  on  the  west 
side   of  the   hill,  not  far  from   the  top 


down  its  side;  and  when  myself  visited  the 
place  in  the  year  1830,  there  were  sev- 
eral trees  standing;  enough  to  cause  a 
shade  in  summer,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
prevent  the  surface  being  covered  with 
grass — which  was  also  the  case  when 
the  record  was  first  found. 

"How  far  below  the  surface  these 
records  were  placed  by  Moroni,  I  am 
unable  to  say;  but  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  some  fourteen  hundred 
years  buried,  and  that  too  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  so  steep,  one  is  ready  to  conclude 
that  they  were  some  feet  below,  as  the 
earth  would  naturally  wear  more  or  less 
in  that  length  of  time.  But  they  being 
placed  toward  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
ground  would  not  remove  as  much  as 
two-thirds,  perhaps.  Another  circum- 
stance would  prevent  a  wearing  of  the 
earth:  in  all  probability,  as  soon  as  tim- 
ber had  time  to  grow,  the  hill  was  cov- 
ered, after  the  Nephites  were  destroyed, 
and  the  roots  of  the  same  would  hold 
the  surface.  However,  on  this  point  I 
shall  leave  every  man  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion,  and  form  his  own  specula- 
tion, as  I  only  promised  to  give  a 
description  of  the  place  at  the  time  the 
records  were  found  in  1823.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  my  present  purpose,  to  know, 
that  such  is  the  fact:  that  in  1823,  yes, 
1823,  a  man  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
most  intimate  and  personal  acquaint- 
ance, for  almost  seven  years,  actually 
discovered  by  the  vision  of  God,  the 
plates  from  which  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
as  much  as  it  is  disbelieved,  was  trans- 
lated! Such  is  the  case,  though  men 
rack  their  very  brains  to  invent  false- 
hoods, and  then  waft  them  upon  every 
breeze,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

"First  a  hole  of  sufficient  depth,  (how 
deep  I  know  not,)  was  dug.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  was  laid  a  stone  of  suita- 
ble size  the  upper  surface  being  smooth. 
At  each  edge  was  placed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cement,  and  into  this  cement,  at 
the  four  edges  of  this  stone,  were  placed, 
erect,  four  others,  their  bottom  edges 
resting  in  the  cement  at  the  outer  edges 
of  the  first  stone.  The  four  last  named, 
when  placed  erect,  formed  a  box,  the 
corners,  or  where  the  edges  of  the  four 
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come  in  contact,  were  also  cemented  so 
firmly  that  the  moisture  from  without 
was  prevented  from  entering.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  also,  that  the  inner  surface 
of  the  four  erect,  or  rather  side  stones 
was  smooth.  This  box  was  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  a  breast-plate,  such  as 
was  used  by  the  ancients  to  defend  the 
chest,  etc.,  from  the  arrows  and  weapons 
of  their  enemies.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  or  from  the  breast-plate,  arose 
three  small  pillars  composed  of  the 
same  description  of  cement  used  on  the 
edges;  and  upon  these  three  pillars  was 
placed  the  record  of  the  children  of 
Joseph,  and  of  a  people  who  left  the 
tower  far,  far  before  the  days  of  Joseph, 
or  a  sketch  of  each,  which  had  it  not 
been  for  this,  and  the  never  failing  good- 
ness of  God,  we  might  have  perished  in 
our  sins,  having  been  left  to  bow  down 
before  the  altars  of  the  Gentiles  and  to 
have  paid  homage  to  the  priests  of  Baal! 
I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  this  box, 
containing  the  record,  was  covered  with 
another  stone,  the  bottom  surface  being 
fiat  and  the  upper,  crowning.  But  those 
three  pillars  were  not  so  lengthy  as  to 
cause  the  plates  and  the  crowning  stone 
to  come  in  contact.  I  have  now  given 
you,  according  to  my  promise,  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  record  was  deposited; 
though  when  it  was  first  visited  by  our 
brother,  in  1823,  a  part  of  the  crowning 
stone  was  visible  above  the  surface 
while  the  edges  were  concealed  by  the 
soil  and  grass,  from  which  circumstance 
you  will  see,  that  however  deep  this  box 
might  have  been  placed  by  Moroni  at 
first,  the  time  had  been  sufficient  to  wear 
the  earth  so  that  it  was  easily  dis- 
covered, when  once  directed,  and  yet 
not  enough  to  make  a  perceivable  dif- 
ference to  the  passer  by." 

It  appears  as  Joseph  wended  his  way 
to  the  hill  Cumorah  many  conflicting 
thoughts  and  fancies  passed  through  his 
brain.  The  Evil  One  tempted  him  with 
the  suggestion  of  great  gain.  His  pov- 
erty and  that  of  his  father's  family  was 
presented  before  him,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wealth  that  would  be  theirs  by 
obtaining  the  treasures  that  the  hill  con- 
cealed.     "After  arriving  at  the  reposi- 


tory, a  little  exertion  in  removing  the 
soil  from  the  edges  of  the  top  of  the 
box,  and  a  light  pry,  brought  to  his 
natural  vision  its  contents."  He  essayed 
to  remove  the  record  but  the  angel 
Moroni  appeared  and  stayed  his  hand; 
the  time  for  their  removal  had  not  yet 
arrived,  Joseph  had  not  yet  learned  all 
the  lessons  necessary  to  fit  him  for  the 
peculiar  and  responsible  duties  that 
would  attend  the  custody  and  trans- 
lation of  the  plates.  Brother  Cowdery 
continues: 

"At  that  instant  he  looked  to  the  Lord 
in  prayer,  and  as  he  prayed  darkness 
began  to  disperse  from  his  mind  and  his 
soul  was  lit  up  as  it  was  the  evening 
before,  and  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  again  did  the  Lord  mani- 
fest His  condescension  and  mercy:  the 
heavens  were  opened  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about  and  rested 
upon  him.  While  he  thus  stood  gazing, 
and  admiring,  the  angel  said,  'Look!' 
and  as  he  thus  spake  he  beheld  the 
prince  of  darkness,  surrounded  by  his 
innumerable  train  of  associates.  All 
this  passed  before  him,  and  the  heavenly 
messenger  said,  'All  this  is  shown,  the 
good  and  the  evil,  the  holy  and  impure, 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  power  of 
darkness,  that  you  know  hereafter  the 
two  powers  and  never  be  influenced  or 
overcome  by  that  wicked  one.  Behold,, 
whatever  entices  and  leads  to  good  and 
to  do  good,  is  of  God,  and  whatever 
does  not  is  of  that  wicked. one:  It  is  he 
that  fills  the  hearts  of  men  with  evil,  to 
walk  in  darkness  and  blaspheme  God; 
and  you  may  learn  from  henceforth, 
that  his  ways  are  to  destruction,  but  the 
way  of  holiness  is  peace  and  rest.  You 
now  see  why  you  could  not  obtain  this 
record;  that  the  commandment  was 
strict,  and  that  if  ever  these  sacred 
things  are  obtained  they  must  be  by 
prayer  and  faithfulness  in  obeying  the 
Lord.  They  are  not  deposited  here  for 
the  sake  of  accumulating  gain  and 
wealth  for  the  glory  of  this  world:  they 
were  sealed  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  and 
because  of  the  knowledge  which  they 
contain  they  are  of  no  worth  among  the 
children  of  men,  only  for  their  knowl- 
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edge.  On  them  is  contained  the  fulness 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  was 
given  to  His  people  on  this  land,  and 
when  it  shall  be  brought  forth  by  the 
power  of  God  it  shall  be  carried  to  the 
Gentiles,  of  whom  many  will  receive  it, 
and  after  will  the  seed  of  Israel  be 
brought  into  the  fold  of  their  Redeemer 
by  obeying  it  also.  Those  who  kept 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  on  this 
land,  desired  this  at  His  hand,  and 
through  the  prayer  of  faith  obtained  the 
promise,  that  if  their  descendants  should 
transgress  and  fall  away,  that  a  record 
might  be  kept  and  in  the  last  days  come 
to  their  children.  These  things  are 
sacred,  and  must  be  kept  so,  for  the 
promise  of  the  Lord  concerning  them, 
must  be  fulfilled.  No  man  can  obtain 
them  if  his  heart  is  impure,  because 
they  contain  that  which  is  sacred;  and 
besides,  should  they  be  entrusted  in  un- 
holy hands  the  knowledge  could  not 
come  to  the  world,  because  they  cannot 
be  interpreted  by  the  learning  of  this 
generation;  consequently,  they  would  be 
considered  of  no  worth,  only  as  precious 
metal.  Therefore,  remember,  that  they 
are  to  be  translated  by  the  gift  and 
power  of  God.  By  them  will  the  Lord 
work  a  great  and  a  marvelous  work :  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise  shall  become  as 
nought,  and  the  understanding  of  the 
prudent  shall  be  hid,  and  because  the 
power  of  God  shall  be  displayed  those 
who  profess  to  know  the  truth  but  walk 
in  deceit,  shall  tremble  with  anger;  but 
with  signs  and  with  wonders,  with  gifts 
and  with  healings,  with  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  power  of  God,  and  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  shall  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful  be  comforted.  You  have  now 
beheld  the  power  of  God  manifested  and 
the  power  of  Satan:  you  see  that  there  is 
nothing  that  is  desirable  in  the  works 
of  darkness;  that  they  cannot  bring  hap- 
piness; that  those  who  are  overcome 
therewith  are  miserable,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  righteous  are  blessed 
with  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
where  joy  unspeakable  surrounds  them. 
There  they  rest  beyond  the  power  of 
the  enemy  of  truth,  where  no  evil  can 
disturb  them.   The  glory  of  God  crowns 


them,  and  they  continually  feast  upon 
His  goodness  and  enjoy  His  smiles. 
Behold,  notwithstanding  you  have  seen 
this  great  display  of  power,  by  which 
you  may  ever  be  able  to  detect  the  Evil 
One,  yet  I  give  unto  you  another  sign, 
and  when  it  comes  to  pass  then  know 
that  the  Lord  is  God  and  that  He  will 
fulfil  His  purposes,  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge which  this  record  contains  will  go 
to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people  under  the  whole 
heavens.  This  is  the  sign:  When  these 
things  begin  to  be  known,  that  is,  when 
it  is  known  that  the  Lord  has  shown  you 
these  things,  the  workers  of  iniquity 
will  seek  your  overthrow :  they  will 
circulate  falsehoods  to  destroy  your 
reputation,  and  also  will  seek  to  take 
your  life;  but  remember  this,  if  you  are 
faithful,  and  shall  hereafter  continue  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
you  shall  be  preserved  to  bring  these 
things  forth;  for  in  due  time  He  will 
again  give  you  a  commandment  to  come 
and  take  them.  When  they  are  inter- 
preted the  Lord  will  give  the  holy 
Priesthood  to  some,  and  they  shall  begin 
to  proclaim  this  Gospel  and  baptize  by 
water,  and  after  that  they  shall  have 
power  to  give  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
laying  on  of  their  hands.  Then  will 
persecution  rage  more  and  more;  for  the 
iniquities  of  men  shall  be  revealed,  and 
those  who  are  not  built  upon  the  Rock 
will  seek  to  overthrow  this  Church;  but 
it  will  increase  the  more  opposed,  and 
spread  farther  and  farther,  increasing  in 
knowledge  till  they  shall  be  sancti- 
fied and  receive  an  inheritance  where 
the  glory  of  God  will  rest  upon  them; 
and  when  this  takes  place,  and  all  things 
are  prepared,  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  will 
be  revealed  in  the  north  country, 
whither  they  have  been  for  a  long 
season;  and  when  this  is  fulfilled  will  be 
brought  to  pass  that  saying  of  the  pro- 
phet: 'And  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to 
Zion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from 
transgression  in  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord.' 
But,  notwithstanding  the  workers  of  in- 
iquity shall  seek  your  destruction,  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  will  be  extended,  and 
you  will  be  borne  off  conqueror,  if  you 
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keep  all  His  commandments.  Your 
name  shall  be  known  among  the  nations, 
for  the  work  which  the  Lord  will  per- 
form by  your  hands  shall  cause  the 
righteous  to  rejoice  and  the  wicked  to 
rage;  with  the  one  it  shall  be  had  in 
honor,  and  with  the  other  in  reproach; 
yet,  with  these  it  shall  be  a  terror  be- 
cause of  the  great  and  marvelous  work 
which  shall  follow  the  coming  forth  of 
the  fulness  of  the  Gospel.  Now,  go  thy 
way,  remembering  what  the  Lord  has 
done  for  thee,  and  be  diligent  in  keeping 
His  commandments,  and  He  will  deliver 
thee  from  temptations  and  all  the  arts 
and  devices  of  the  wicked  one.  Forget 
not  to  pray,  that  thy  mind  may  become 
strong,  that  when  He  shall  manifest 
unto  thee,  thou  mayest  have  power 
to  escape  the  evil,  and  obtain  these 
precious  things.'  " 

Another  writer,  Joseph's  own  mother, 
says: 

"The  ensuing  evening,  when  the 
family  were  all  together,  Joseph  made 
known  to  them  all  what  he  had  com- 
municated to  his  father  in  the  field,  and 
also  of  his  finding  the  Record,  as  well  as 
what  passed  between  him  and  the  angel 
while  he  was  at  the  place  where  the 
plates  were  deposited." 

Sister  Smith  states  that  the  next  even- 
ing "Joseph  commenced  telling  us  [his 
father's  family]  the  great  and  glorious 
things  which  God  had  manifested  to 
him;  but,  before  proceeding  he  charged 
us  not  to  mention  out  of  the  family  that 
which  he  was  about  to  say  to  us,  as  the 
world  was  so  wicked   that  when   they 


came  to  a  knowledge  of  these  things 
they  would  try  to  take  our  lives;  and 
when  we  should  obtain  the  plates,  our 
names  would  be  cast  out  as  evil  by  all 
people. 

"I  presume  our  family  presented  an 
aspect  as  singular  as  any  that  ever  lived 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth— all  seated  in 
a  circle,  father,  mother,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  giving  the  most  profound  atten- 
tion to  a  boy,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
had  never  read  the  Bible  through  in  his 
life:  he  seemed  much  less  inclined  to 
the  perusal  of  books  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  our  children,  but  far  more  given 
to  meditation  and  deep  study." 

It  was  probably  to  meetings  such  as 
these  that  Dr.  John  Stafford,  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  referred,  when  inter- 
viewed by  two  gentlemen  from  Michigan 
regarding  Joseph  Smith  and  the  family. 
The  interview  runs  thus: 

'"Joe  was  quite  illiterate.  After  they 
began  to  have  school  in  their  house  he 
improved  greatly.' 

'Did  they  have  school  in  their  own 
house?' 

'Yes,  sir;  they  had  school  in  their 
house  and  studied  the  Bible.' 

'Who  was  their  teacher? 

They  did  not  have  any  teacher;  they 
taught  themselves.' " 

George  Reynolds. 


Let  no  man  complain  of  the  shortness 
of  life,  until  he  has  measured  the  full 
capacity  of  a  day.  Discontent  with  your 
gifts  destroys  the  power  of  those  you 
have,  and  brings  no  others. 
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One  of  the  most  important  duties 
that  devolves  upon  every  civilized  human 
being  is  to  make  a  home,  and  the  first 
consideration  in  making  a  home  should 
be  its  healthfulness.  For  it  is  in  the 
home  that  the  greater  portion  of  life- 
time is  passed.  Next  to  its  healthfulness 
comes  the  consideration  of  convenience, 
by  this  I  mean  the  arrangement  of  all 
parts  of  the  home  so  that  the  necessary 


work  in  it  can  be  done  with  the  least 
unnecessary  labor.  Other  things  are  to 
be  governed  by  the  taste  and  means  of 
those  who  are  to  live  in  the  home. 
Healthfulness  should  not  be  sacrificed 
for  any  consideration. 

In  writing  on  this  subject  it  must  be 
assumed  that  all  have  it  in  their  power 
to  make  an  ideal  home,  though  such  is 
not  the  case,  still  all  should  aim  to  come 
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as  near  to  it  as  possible.  The  first  thing 
to  be  decided  upon  is  the  locality.  The 
soil,  under  and  near  the  house  should  be 
as  dry  as  possible.  Gravelly  and  free  from 
all  organic  matter.  For  this  reason 
ground  that  is  "made  ground"  is  liable  to 
be  bad  as  it  may  contain  more  or  less  or- 
ganic matter.  We  frequently  see  persons 
fill  up  uneven  ground  around  their  houses 
with  rubbish,  which  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  do;  for  the  reason  that  it  decomposes 
and  fills  the  ground  with  gases  that  may 
be  injurious,  and  they  are  drawn  into  the 
house  during  cold  weather.  Every  house 
in  the  winter  acts  as  a  flue  and  draws 
into  it  the  air  that  is  under  the  ground 
near  the  house.  For  this  reason  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  cellar 
under  all  the  house,  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated,  and  the  cellar  should  have  a 
cement  floor,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling 
should  be  plastered  and  should  be  white- 
washed twice  a  year,  and  no  decompos- 
ing animal  or  vegetable  substance  ever 
allowed  in  the  cellar.  The  fruit  and 
vegetable  cellar  should  be  separate  from 
the  dwelling. 

The  house  should  be  so  situated  and 
built  that  every  room  in  it  will  at  some 
time  in  the  day  receive  the  sunshine.  If 
houses  were  built,  as  they  might  be,  with 
their  corners  to  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  instead  of  their  sides,  as  is 
now  the  case,  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  arrange  them  so  the  sun  would  shine 
into  every  room  at  some  time  of  each 
day.  It  makes  little  difference  how  the 
house  is  built  as  long  as  its  inmates  con- 
tinue to  shut  out  all  air  and  sunshine,  as 
they  now  do,  with  curtains,  for  fear  the 
light  will  take  the  color  out  of  the  car- 
pet and  put  the  color  into  the  cheeks  of 
the  inmates  of  the  house. 

The  kitchen  is  the  most  useful  and 
generally  the  most  used  room  in  the 
house,  especially  in  the  winter.  It  should 
be  a  large  well  lighted  room  and  well 
ventilated  by  a  hood  over  the  cook 
stove  which  runs  into  a  flue  along  be- 
side the  smoke  flue  to  carry  off  all  the 
gases  and  vapors  made  in  cooking,  that 
they  may  not  be  disseminated  through  all 
the  house  as  they  so  generally  are.  It  is  in 
the  kitchen  that  nearly  all  the  unpleasant 


smells  of  the  house  are  generated  and 
they  generally  find  their  way  through 
the  whole  house  and  help  to  destroy  the 
happiness  and  health  of  the  inmates,  be- 
sides informing  visitors  that  cabbage  and 
onions  have  lately  been  a  part  of  the 
bill  of  fare.  The  kitchen  should  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  house  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  bedrooms  should  be  large  and  so 
they  can  be  well  ventilated  all  night, 
and  as  few  persons  sleep  in  a  room  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  case  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons are  crowded  into  one  room,  partic- 
ularly in  cold  weather;  it  should  never 
be  done,  as  that  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific causes  of  diphtheria,  colds,  etc. 
The  room  which  is  of  the  least  use  is 
the  parlor,  and  it  is  generally  the  best 
room  in  the  house,  and  used  mostly  for 
show  and  funerals.  If  the  parlor  were 
more  often  used,  as  in  many  houses  it 
should  be,  for  a  bedroom,  instead  of 
crowding  so  many  into  one  room,  it 
would  not  be  so  frequently  required  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  too  often 
used.  If  there  is  a  hall  it  should  be  as 
well  heated  and  ventilated  as  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  house,  now  it  generally  con- 
tains "dead"  air,  which  is  unhealthful 
and  offensive,  and  the  hall  is  cold  so  that 
it  is  unpleasant  to  go  into,  and  through, 
from  the  rooms  which  are  heated. 

There  is  no  reason,  except  for  looks, 
in  having  the  ceilings  higher  than  the 
top  of  the  door  and  windows.  It  makes 
an  unoccupied  space  to  be  warmed  in 
each  room,  which  is  a  waste  of  heat. 
There  should  be  pivoted  transoms  over 
every  door  in  the  house.  The  windows, 
which  should  be  double  glazed,  if  the 
cost  can  be  afforded,  as  it  is  through  the 
window  that  the  heat  escapes  and  the 
cold  comes  in,  should  be  hung  on 
weights  so  they  can  be  easily  opened 
and  retained  where  wanted.  The  mode 
of  warming  should  be  by  open  ventilating 
grates,  as  they  bring  in  a  constant  stream 
of  pure,  warm  air,  and  carry  off  all  the 
bad  air,  no  stoves  except  the  cook  stove. 

If  the  house  while  building  is  planned 
for  the  ventilating  grate  there  will  be 
but  little  extra  expense,  and  that  should 
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not  be  considered,  for  the  health  and 
comfort  they  give  far  outweigh  all  con- 
sideration of  extra  expense.  The  flues 
should  be  separate,  straight,  and  smooth- 
ly plastered  inside  that  there  may  be  no 
obstruction  to  the  draft.  The  most  per- 
fect system  of  heating  and  ventilating 
now  known  is  the  indirect,  low  pressure 
steam  heating  system.  The  next  is  the 
ventilating  grate. 

The  object  of  the  house  is  protection 
from  the  weather,  and  the  house  that 
gives  the  most  even  temperature  all  the 
year  round  with  plenty  of  pure  air  and 
sunshine  gives  the  most  perfect  protec- 
tion and  is  the  most  perfect  home.  Cur- 
tains are  objectionable  because  they  shut 
out  the  sunshine  and  they  catch  the 
dust  and  any  germs  of  disease  that  may 
be  floating  in  the  air  and  hold  them  to 
be  knocked  off  to  be  breathed  by  any 
one  going  near  them. 

In  a  city  the  question  of  plumbing  has 
to  be  considered,  and  it  is  a  most  serious 
question,  for  the  most  perfect  house  that 
human  skill  and  means  can  make  may 
be  made  a  veritable  pest  house  by  faulty 
plumbing;  and  it  is  one  of  those  things 
only  an  expert  can  determine,  until 
the  harm  is  done.  When  a  job  of 
plumbing  is  done  by  contract,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  and  by  the  lowest  bid- 


der, it  is  done  by  the  one  who  can  think 
of  the  poorest  material  and  the  cheapest 
work,  and  in  such  a  case  no  wonder  that 
the  job  is  poorly  done.  This  way  of 
doing  is  always  wrong.  Plumbing  should 
be  done  by  the  safest  and  best  way  that 
science  and  experience  can  teach  and 
according  to  the  latest  improvements, 
and  on  honor  by  reliable  and  competent 
workmen,  and  should  be  paid  for  accord- 
ingly. This  way  is  much  cheaper  and 
better  in  the  end,  both  in  regard  to 
actual  expense  of  means  and  health. 

The  first,  and  last  consideration  in 
making  a  home  should  be  ventilation 
which  means  health,  as  lack  of  ventila- 
tion means  sickness,  and  no  house  that 
is  so  built  that  the  inmates  cannot  live 
in  it  and  be  healthy  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  house,  and  is  not  what  I  am 
writing  about — a  healthful  home. 

H.  J.  Richards,  M.  D. 


A  party  of  friends  who  were  boarding 
at  a  hygienic  establishment,  while  taking 
a  walk  in  the  fields,  were  attacked  by  a 
bull  which  chased  them  furiously  out  of 
his  pasture.  "That's  your  gratitude,  is 
it,  you  great  hateful  thing?"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  ladies,  panting  with  fright 
and  fatigue.  "After  this  I'll  eat  beef 
three  times  a  day  !  " 


THE    POWER   OF  SONG. 


The  sun  had  sunk  in  the  distant  west, 

And  tinged  the  floating  clouds  with  gold ; 

Which  threw  an  air  of  coming  rest, 
O'er  canyon  deep,  and  mountain  bold. 

Suspended  there  the  twilight  seemed, 
Upon  that  crowded,  tented  spot; 

On  all  around  its  lustre  beamed, 
As  if  to  question,  but  could  not. 

Upon  the  heights  which  frowned  on  high— 
On  every  jutting  point  arrayed ; 

Were  batteries,  breastworks,  much  that  I 
Deemed  for  a  sure  destruction  made. 

And  all  upon  the  tented  ground, 

Were  bristling  arms  of  deadly  power ; 

Which  glistened  as  the  camp-fires  round, 
Danced  up  that  solemn  sunset  hour. 


Men's  forms  were  flitting  far  and  near — 
The  groups  could  here  and  there  be  seen ; 

What  brings  those  countless  warriors  here  ? 
Did  conquest,  power,  or  glory's  dream? 

Have  they  been  drawn  from  happy  homes 
By  force  or  fraud  of  kingly  reign  ? 

By  laws  enrolled  in  ponderous  tomes? 
I  ask  the  question  yet  in  vain. 

But  hark !  Upon  the  listening  ear, 
Borne  on  the  gentle  evening  breeze  ; 

Come  strains  that  savor  not  of  fear, 
Of  bloodshed,  or  inglorious  ease. 

Stirring  the  fountains  of  the  heart, 
By  its  harmonious  solemn  swell ; 

Ah — well,  the  listener  now  may  start 
And  captive  be  to  that  sweet  spell ! 
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For  that  is  one  of  Zion's  songs — 
One  of  the  brightest,  richest,  best ; 

Which  to  her  worship  now  belongs 
Within  the  chambers  of  the  west. 

Be  still  my  heart — my  pulse,  be  still, 
And  drink  of  that  seraphic  strain  ; 

Which  now  increased  would  bind  my  will, 
And  memory  with  its  golden  chain. 

Come  bless  the  bard  by  God  inspired, 
To  tell  of  scenes  so  long  ago  ; 

Or  by  prophetic  impulse  fired, 

Of  home,  when  done  with  Time,  below, 


The  interest  deepens  of  that  hour, 
As  darkness  veils  the  roseate  sky, 

And  twinkling  stars  mark  Father's  power — 
Those  gems  which  deck  the  dome  on  high. 

Ah,  still  that  music  'rc*md  me  floats, 
Now  echoed  as  by  mountains  bound, 

Distilling  from  its  richest  notes, 

The  peace  of  God,  as  snowflake  'round. 

Above  that  congregated  host, 

The  angels  bent  a  listening  ear; 
For  to  my  contemplation,  most 

'Twas  as  the  gate  of  heaven  near. 


The  hymn  has  ceased,  but  yet  its  spell 
Seems  fastened  on  each  spirit  there ; 

Deep  silence  reigns,  but  mark  it  well, 
In  glistening  eye,  and  falling  tear. 

More  precious  these  than  sculptured  urn, 
Or  monument  of  marble  rare  ; 

Than  obelisk  at  every  turn, 

Such  as  the  world's  great  heroes  share. 

Enshrined  within  the  heart  of  hearts, 
Of  thousands  of  earth's  noblest,  best ; 

The  deepest  homage  freely  starts, 
Throughout  the  vallies  of  the  west. 

Ah,  millions  more  now  scattered  wide, 
Through  every  land  shall  come  and  bow 

In  Zion's  courts  to  swell  the  tide 

Of  song,  as  sing  those  warriors  now. 

The  mystery  then,  is  solved,  and  more — 
The  question  answered — I'm  content — 

These  legions  and  the  arms  they  bore, 
Are  not  for  blood  or  plunder  meant. 


They  are  not  in  the  canyon's  shade 
The  "reign  of  terror"  to  extend, 

Nor  are  they  by  proud  monarchs  made 
Through  peaceful  nations  war  to  semi. 

But  in  the  noblest  cause  they  stand, 

Defence  of  home  and  blood-bought  right ; 

Greater  than  any  Spartan  band 
Enrolled  on  history's  pages  bright. 

These  are  the  warriors  God  hath  raised, 

No  man-invented  sign  they  bear; 
No  national  feeling  now  is  raised, 
*  Obedience  is  the  watch-word  there. 

'Tis  by  its  power  a  kingdom  grows 

To  revolutionize  the  world ; 
Its  standard,  Truth,  will  not  its  foes 

To  utter  nothingness  be  hurled? 

God's  Prophet  leads— a  chosen  man — 
Ordained  a  king  and  priest  to  reign  ; 

So  Israel  leads  the  daring  van, 

Man's  great  redemption  to  obtain. 


The  song  that  stirred  the  listening  ear, 
That  angels  brought  in  hosts  around ; 

That  fired  the  heart  of  each  one  near, 
And  sank  in  reveries'  depths  profound. 

Was  "Oh,  my  Father,"  which  when  felt, 
Chains  not  alone  the  common  man, 

But  bids  the  sturdiest  heart  to  melt, 

This,  through  the  "hosts   of  Israel"  ran. 

Invincible  the  legions  are 

Who  sing  such  strains  with  one  accord 
They  quail  not  at  the  din  of  war, 

But  fighting,  pray,  and  serve  the  Lord 

They  hail  the  time  to  come  when  one 
Shall  chase  his  thousand,  bid  them  flee, 

And  two  shall  make  "ten  thousand"  run — 
The  power  of  God  so  strong  shall  be. 

By  Priesthood  men  shall  rule  and  reign, 
Its  influence  wield  from  sea  to  sea; 

Earth's  myriads  shall  their  rights  regain 
From  tyrants  and  oppressors  free. 


Oh,  had  I  that  poetic  fire 

Which  stirs  the  pulse  and  binds  the  heart ; 
Which  as  one  man  can  hosts  inspire, 

In  worship  or  in  war  to  start. 
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I'd  barter  crowns,  or  emperors  sway, 
Care  not  for  glory,  trump  of  fame, 

Content  to  live  my  common  day, 

And  with  the  humblest  have  my  name. 

Yet  I  would  weave  a  wreath  of  song, 
Would  twine  a  chaplet  of  the  bay, 


And  bring  "Forget-me-not"  along, 
To  crown  the  poet  day  by  dav. 

For  I  have  felt  her  spirit-spell, 

To  it  my  heart  doth  freely  bow, 
And  duty,  pleasure,  bids  me  tell 

Thine  honored  name — Eliza  Snow. 

H.  W.  Naisbitt. 
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I  hear  a  voice — 'Tis  rich  and  sweet; 

I  feel  its  charm  and  list  to  hear ; 
As  when  luxuriant  breezes  meet, 

Its  music  falls  upon  the  ear. 

Whence  comes  it?     From  the  spicy  grove 
Where  nymphs  and  swains  delight  to  stray : 

From  arbors  with  gay  flowerets  wove, 

Where  cascades  flow  and  streamlets  play  ? 

Or  comes  it  from  the  rich  saloon, 

Where  steaming  cup  and  sparkling  bowl, 

Impart  the  invigorating  boon, 

T"  inspire  the  heart  and  cheer  the  soul  ? 

Or  comes  it  from  the  blazing  hearth, 

Where  wives  and  children  smile  around? 

O,  no;  it  comes  from  wintry  dearth, 

Where  life's  choice  comforts  are  not  found. 

Speak  not  of  Ida's  towering  height, 

Nor  of  Parnassus'  glowing  fires ; 
They're  in  the  shade.     Celestial  light; 

The  hearts  of  Israel's  hosts  inspires. 

The  Muse's  attic  numbers  swell, 

Poetic  strains  sublimely  flow  ; 
Where  tented  groups  of  warriors  dwell, 

Amid  the  mountain's  frost  and  snow. 

'Tis  not  for  carnage — not  for  blood — 
'Tis  not  to  practice  stealth  or  fraud — 

'Tis  not  on  others  rights  to  intrude, 
That  Zion's  troops  are  found  abroad. 

The  will  of  God,  those  brave  men  know, 
And  from  His  will  they  dare  not  swerve  ; 

Their  hearts  are  set  on  peace — they  go 
The  peace  of  Zion  to  preserve. 

They  serve  the  God  of  battles,  and 
Th'  insignia  of  the  truth  they  wear ; 

By  Prophet's  word  they  move  or  stand, 
"Obedience  is  the  watchword  there." 


That  single  line  expresses  more, 
The  tactics  of  the  Gods  on  high, 

Than  all  earth's  military  lore 

For  scores  of  centuries  gone  by. 

While  union  and  obedience  reign 
In  Israel's  camps,  we  need  not  fear, 

For  Zion's  warriors  will  maintain 

Our  rights,  our  peace,  our  safety  here. 

To  them,  O  Father,  e'er  dispense 
The  gifts  of  Thy  protecting  care ; 

All  those  who  stand  in  her  defence, 
Will  Zion's  future  glories  share. 

Not  in  their  proudest,  manliest  hour, 

Could  Ilion  or  Ionia  boast; 
So  much  of  Godlike  union's  power 

As  reigns  in  Zion's  princely  host. 

And  yet  a  test — a  test  is  near, 
The  Saints'  integrity  to  prove ; 

How  blest  whom  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
Nor  life,  nor  death  hath  power  to  move. 


That  song — all  truthful  songs  are  given 
For  Zion's  sake,  the  Saints  to  cheer — 

To  lift  the  heart  to  home  and  heaven 
While  toiling  pilgrim  strangers  here. 

The  spirit  which  at  first  inspired 

"That  song"  inspires  whene'er  'tis  felt, 

That  Spirit  with  devotion  fired 

And  caused  those  warriors  hearts  to  melt. 

Not  unto  us — but  to  the  Lord, 

Each  tribute  and  all  praise  belongs, 

For  each  effusion  of  the  bard, 
For  all  of  Zion's  sweetest  songs. 

E.  R.  Snow. 


THE  JEWS. 
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The  Jews  are  an  astonishing  people; 
I  never  meet  them  in  society,  or  on  the 
thoroughfare  even  in  a  menial  employ- 
ment but  a  feeling  of  veneration  and 
awe  predominates  in  my  mind;  not  as 
regards  the  men,  but  the  moral  associa- 
tion connected  with  them;  they  are  the 
literal  descendants  of  Abraham,  bearing 
the  physique  and  features  of  their  great 
and  good  prototype.  They  are  found 
in  every  country  upon  the  habitable 
globe,  often  plodding  their  weary  way, 
yet  with  patience  and  endurance,  in 
meekness  and  humility  that  is  most  ex- 
emplary, interfering  with  no  one,  yet 
alas!  how  awfully  they  have  been  mal- 
treated! "Scattered  and  peeled,"  a 
mark  for  every  inhuman  shaft  in  every 
land;  deprived,  not  only  of  their  birth- 
right inheritance,  but  often  robbed  of 
their  hard  earnings  for  which  they  have 
so  persistently  labored!  As  serfs  have 
they  toiled,  truly  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  in  every  form  of  menial  em- 
ployment; but  on,  on  they  toil,  silently, 
perseveringly — as  though  they  saw 
plainly  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  and 
where  and  when  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
it. 

Seeing  them  thus,  the  thinking  mind 
runs  back,  as  a  spark  along  the  electric 
chain  of  memory,  in  its  thousand  links 
in  their  national  history,  summed  up  in 
the  descendants  of  Abraham!  Take  a 
glance  at  their  marvelous  history:  Abra- 
ham— Egypt — the  Red  Sea;  pause  for  a 
moment  amid  the  thunderings  of  Mount 
Sinai — when  the  voice  of  the  Almighty 
was  heard,  as  He  passed  in  His  burning 
glory,  when  the  mountain  shook  at  His. 
presence;  cross  the  Jordan,  and  com- 
pass the  wall  of  Jericho;  follow  them  to 
Jerusalem,  view  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
and  "the  Temple  on  Moriah's  brow.'" 
Then  turn  to  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the 
once  mighty  Babylon,  the  city  sitting 
solitary,  she  that  was  great  among  the 
nations  and  princess  among  the  prov- 
inces! Listen  to  the  weeping  among  the 
willows  by  Babel's  streams— See  them 
restored  again, the  tribeship  and  the  legis- 


lative power,  and  their  genealogy  distinct 
through  all,  though,  alas!  debased.  Be- 
hold from  its  obscurest  city,  out  of  one 
of  two  remaining  tribes,  and  meanest 
family,  a  Deliverer  stands  forth  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mary 
and  the  Son  of  God!  And  what  then? 
Why,  pass  over  the  labors,  the  journey- 
ings — the  watchings,  the  miracles,  the 
endurings,  the  persecutions,  the  meek- 
ness and  the  might,  the  glory  and  the 
sufferings,  and  the  shame  of  Him,  who 
"thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God;"  yet  in  the  form  of  a  servant  He 
labored,  committing  His  way  unto  Him 
who  hath  exalted  Him,  giving  Him  a 
name  above  every  name!  Let  us  try 
and  realize,  if  we  can,  the  scene  of  that 
eventful  morn,  when  the  living  tide  rolled 
through  the  portals  of  Jerusalem,  when 
prince  and  beggar,  soldier  and  Pharisee 
— the  young  and  the  old,  the  bond  and 
the  free — the  nation's  furious  multitude, 
all  crying  for  His  blood!  No,  we  cannot 
realize  the  doings  of  that  awful,  that 
tremendous  day — "It  was  the  earth's 
consummate  hour!"  It  is  a  troubled 
retrospect  too  deep  for  tears!  the  mind 
feels  paralysed  in  the  contemplation:  no 
language  can  convey  the  vast  destinies 
affected  by  that  awful  day  and  hour! 

"Worlds  upon  worlds — eternal  things, 
Hang  on  Thy  anguish,  King  of  Kings." 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  dis- 
persion of  the  people,  their  miseries  over, 
a  cycle  of  nearly  twenty  centuries,  are 
sweepings  of  the  storm  from  the  bolt 
that  burst  on  Calvary;  but  who  is  the 
thorn-crowned  martyr?  at  the  voice  of 
whose  words  the  earth  quakes,  the  rocks 
rend,  the  graves  open  and  yield  up  their 
dead.  Who  is  He?  Behold  it  is  written 
in  the  superscription  of  His  accusation, 
He  is  a  King!  and  "King  of  the  Jews!" 
Surely  a  deep  mystery  rests  under  that 
superscription,  written  by  a  heathen, 
who  wist  not  that  an  Almighty  power 
guided  his  hand  and  confirmed  the 
eternal  purposes  of  God!  Yes,  King  of 
the  Jews.  And  not  all  the  scepticism 
and  misinterpretation  among  the  Gen- 
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tiles,  or  the  rejection  of  Him  by  the 
Jews,  can  annul  that  emphatic  claim, 
demanded  before  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  and  not  disallowed  by  the 
wavering  heathen  who  inscribed  it,  that 
among  the  nations  and  rulers  of  men 
there  is  still  a  peculiar  people  to  be  ex- 
alted, in  due  season,  for  a  blessing  to 
the  earth — the  seed  of  Abraham,  after 
the  flesh — and  that  the  throne  of  the 
kingdom  of  this  people  is  preserved  for 
one  King,  called  King  Jesus! 

Poor  Jews!  chronicle  and  epitome  of 
the  glory  and  degradation  of  man! 
Would  that  the  day  of  your  redemption 
were  arrived;  for,  in  the  lifting  up  of 
your  dead  what  momentous,  what 
mighty  consequences  are  made  to  de- 
pend! True  it  is,  the  just  judgments  of 
an  offended  God  are  accomplished  in 
the  bitter  experience  of  this  guilty  peo- 
ple, even  by  the  wrath  of  men;  but  will 
this  justify  those  who  are  made  a 
scourge,  in  the  day  of  His  appearing? 
Will  it  palliate  the  sin  of  any  portion  of 
the  Christian  Church  which  treats  lightly 
the  appointments  of  God's  wisdom  and 
infinite  love?  The  pages  of  history  pro- 
claim the  mysterious  fact,  that  the 
instruments,  whether  persons  or  nations, 
who  have  been  used  to  chastise  this 
people,  have  been  made  signal  examples 


of  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  God  is  a 
wise  and  unerring  Judge,  a  tender  and 
jealous  Parent,  a  holy  and  just  God!  His 
judgments  are  just  and  past  finding  out. 
If  He  hath  been  faithful  in  His  judg- 
ments, will  He  not  be  much  more  so  in 
His  mercies?  Especially  when  He  recalls 
the  promise  He  made  to  Abraham,  that 
"in  His  seed  should  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blest."  This  blessing  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  obedience  in 
offering  up  his  son  Isaac  according  to 
the  command  of  God,  and  his  whole  life 
was  one  scene  of  obedience  to  the  mind 
and  will  of  God! 

Paul,  in  his  masterly  exposition  of  the 
standing  of  the  Jews  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  exclaims,  "What  shall  the  receiv- 
ing of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead?" 
And  like  as  he  doth  award  indignation, 
and  wrath,  tribulation,  and  anguish,  upon 
.  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  the 
Jew  first,  and  also   of   the   Gentile;    so 
doth   He   bestow   glory    and    honor  to 
every  man  that  worketh   good,  to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile." 
"God  is  His  own  interpreter, 
And  He  will  make  it  plain." 

Hannah  T.  King. 


False  modesty  is  the  last  refinement 
of  vanity.     It  is  a  lie.- — Bruyere. 
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"There's  not  the  smallest  orb  that  thou  be- 

holdest, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings; 
Still  quiring  to  the  young  eyed  cherubim: 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls. 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

The  power  of  the  invisible  should 
control,  not  the  visible.  The  latter  is 
evanescent  and  changeable,  the  former 
enduring  as  eternity.  Worlds,  systems 
and  men  live,  die  and  decay,  for  the  fiat 
from  eternity's  King  has  gone  forth,  and 
death  claims  them;  but  intelligence  and 
faith,  which  formed,  moulded  and  con- 
trolled them,  continue  on  in  their  end- 


less cycle.  The  course  of  God  is  "one 
eternal  round,"  and  each  successive 
change  is  significant  of  wonderful  things. 
They  point  from  mortality  to  immortal- 
ity, from  earth  to  heaven.  They  enforce 
investigation,  they  compel  hope,  and 
reason  follows  with  faith.  But  too  often 
the  divine  truth  is  forgotten,  that  "earthly 
things  are  typical  of  heavenly  things." 
The  earthly  takes  too  much  attention, 
the  heavenly  is  forgotten,  and  a  lesson 
of  nature  unheeded. 

"The'works  of  God  are  fair  for  naught, 

Unless  our  eyes  in  seeing, 

See  hidden  in  the  thing  the  thought 

That  animates  its  being." 

An  unseen   influence,   different    from 
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any  yet  noticed,  has  often  been  observed 
and  remarked.  We  refer  to  the  subtle, 
powerful  bond  often  existing  between 
two  or  more  persons,  who,  though  miles 
intervene,  influence  each  other  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  The  absent  husband 
and  father  has  a  vague  uneasiness,  an 
undefined  feeling  that  all  is  not  well  at 
home,  and,  impelled  by  this  feeling, 
returns  to  find  some  member  of  the 
family  dangerously  ill.  Husbands  and 
wives,  separated  from  each  other,  have 
unmistakably  known  when  the  absent 
one  was  suffering  or  in  danger,  and  when 
wounded  unto  death,  the  one  surviving 
has  been  able  to  tell  the  place  and  man- 
ner of  the  accident  and  the  wounds 
which  proved  fatal  before  the  least  inti- 
mation had  been  received  that  anything 
was  wrong.  We  have  imputed  this 
power  to  a  harmonious  bond  existing 
between  the  persons  themselves,  but  it 
may  be  a  higher  power  gives  the  feeling 
and  cognizance  each  has  of  the  other. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  is  known 
and  the  strength  of  one  more  invisible 
chain  is  shown. 

Not  less  noticeable  is  the  influence 
which  every  person  more  or  less  exerts 
upon  companions.  The  naturalist  would 
explain  this  as  caused  by  eclectrical, 
chemical  or  some  other  affinity.  This 
may  and  undoubtedly  does  explain 
some  phases  of  the  subject,  but  far 
from  all.  A  person  living  a  moral  life 
— a  man  of  God — has  an  appearance 
vastly  different  from  an  abandoned,  im- 
moral individual,  and  a  person  capable 
of  feeling  spiritual  influences  can  readily 
appreciate  the  influence  which  has 
moulded  the  exterior  of  each  as  differ- 
ently. One  who  is  morally  degraded 
has  an  influence  upon  the  pure  and  vir- 
tuous similar  to  what  a  snake  or  viper 
would  have,  while  none  fall  so  low  but 
they  have  unacknowledged  respect  for 
innocence  and  purity,  and  involuntarily 
reverence  the  possessor  thereof.  These 
views  are  not  mere  brain  fancies,  but 
facts  in  life  which  experience  has  caused 
many  people  to  entertain.  Little  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  materialism  in  the  sense 
generally  used.  All  the  visible  material 
can  easilv  be  changed  into  the  invisible 


material.  The  hardest  substance  may 
become  an  invisible  vapor.  The  force 
of  heat  above  mentioned  is  an  invincible 
power  in  changing  even  adamant  into 
vapor  and  gases,  and  a  popular  scientific 
theory  explains  the  evolution  of  the 
solar  system  in  its  present  form  from  a 
gaseous  and  partly  invisible  condition. 
If  it  was  so  once,  it  may  become  again  in 
its  former  state  when  "the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat." 

On  all  sides  is  the  materialist  bounded. 
He    can    hardly    fail    to    entertain    the 
agnostic  view  that, 
"At  the  end  of  every  road  there  stands  a  wall, 

Not  built  by  hands — impenetrable,  bare. 
Behind  it  lies  an  unknown  land,  and  all 
The  paths  men  plod  lead  to  it  and  end  there." 

The   visible  is  restrained  with  an  in- 
surmountable    barrier.       Its    circuit    is 
bounded,  its    horizon    marked    and    its 
power      circumscribed.       To      become 
stronger,  it  must  become  invisible.    The 
transcendent  power  of  life  and  intelli- 
gence  has    but    a    modicum    of    force, 
"whilst   this    muddy   vesture    of    decay 
doth  grossly   clothe   it   in."      But  even 
though   thus    confined,  it    may,  in    the 
unseen  realm,  where  "Reason  is  king  and 
Love  is  queen,"  increase  its  horizon  and 
catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  hazy, 
misty  beyond.     By  living  more   in  that 
realm,  life  will   be  ennobled  and  take  a 
higher  plane.     Sense  ministers  to  pas- 
sion, and  passion  is  the  child  of  mortal- 
ity, and  its  refractory  whisperings  can 
only  be  chided  by  the  voices  of  Inspira- 
tion   and    Reason.      The    subtle   bond 
between     the     infinite    and    finite    will 
become  stronger  and  the  celestial  har- 
mony from  immortal  souls  will  be  wafted 
to  the  understanding  through  mediums 
more  refined  than  the  organs  of  sound. 
Mind  is  the  sovereign,  matter  the  serf. 
The  unseen   commands   and    the   seen 
obeys.  The  visible  must  pay  court  to  the 
invisible  and  augment  its  power.     "My 
heart  is  moved  within  me  when  I  think 
of  the  great  miracle  which  still  goes  on 
in  silence  around  me."     In  silence  the 
orbs  of  heaven  whirl  along  their  course. 
Noiselessly  worlds  and  systems  accom- 
plish their  stupendous  tasks.     Harmoni- 
ously   quiescent    nature    acknowledges 
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the  artistic  hand  of  the  Supreme  Ruler. 
Who  would  rule  wisely  must  first  govern 
himself.  "He  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit 
is  greater  than  he  who  taketh  a  city." 

J.  L.  R obis 011. 


The  earnest  men  are  so  few  in  the 
world  that  their  very  earnestness  be- 
comes at  once  the  badge  of  their  nobili- 
ty; and  as  men  in  a  crowd  instinctively 
make  room  for  one  who  seems  eager  to 


force  himself  through  it,  so  the  way 
is  made  open  to  one  who  rushes  zeal- 
ously toward  some  object  lying  beyond 
the  crowd. 


It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the 
world's  opinion;  it  is  easy  in  solitude 
to  live  after  our  own;  but  the  great  man 
is  he  who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  character. — Emerson. 
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From  Montreal  to  Quebec  is  a  jour- 
ney of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
On  either  side  of  the  river  are  populous 
towns,  well  cultivated  farms  and  beauti- 
ful landscapes;  but  as  the  river  is  now 
several  miles  wide,  the  ordinary  passen- 
ger is  apt  to  take  but  little  notice  of 
these.  If,  however,  he  is  of  a  mechani- 
cal turn  of  mind,  he  will  not  fail  to 
notice  the  surpassing  strength,  swiftness 
and  symmetrical  beauty  of  the  iron 
steamers  which  leave  Montreal  daily  for 
Quebec,  Charlottetown,  Sidney  and  New- 
foundland. Already  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans, as  well  as  Canadians,  destined  for 
Europe  prefer  the  St.  Lawrence  route; 
making  close  connections  at  Halifax  or 
St.  Johns  with  the  Atlantic  steamers  ply- 
ing between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 

The  approaching  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  already  in- 
creasing the  prosperity  of  Quebec  and 
the  gulf  ports.  When  that  great  com- 
mercial thoroughfare  shall  be  opened  to 
the  public,  passengers  from  China,  Japan 
or  British  Columbia,  going  to  Europe, 
will  find  the  St.  Lawrence  route  from 
three  to  five  days  shorter  than  any 
American  route  via  New  York.  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, is  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  northeast  of  New  York,  and 
only  eighteen  hundred  distant  from  Liv- 
erpool. It  is  thus  easily  to  be  seen  that 
St.  Johns  holds  an  intercontinental  posi- 
tion, and  will  play  an  important  part  in 
the  commerce  of  the  near  future. 

The  voyage  from  Montreal  to  Quebec 


is  usually  made  in  fourteen  hours;  and  as 
the  intelligent  traveler  for  the  first  time 
gazes  on  the  promontory  and  citadel  of 
Quebec,  what  a  crowd  of  historical  asso- 
ciations throng  his  memory!  There,  on 
the  open  space  just  west  of  the  city,  was 
fought  that  memorable  battle  of  "The 
Plains  of  Abraham,"  where  the  armies 
of  the  two  greatest  nations  of  modern 
Europe  contended  for  the  dominion  of 
the  Western  Continent;  nay,  more,  it 
determined  the  future  policy  of  France 
and  England,  and  paved  the  way  for 
American  independence.  There,  near 
the  centre  of  the  battlefield,  are  seen  two 
monuments;  the  one  commemorating 
the  death  of  Wolfe,  the  English  general; 
the  other  that  of  Montcalm,  the  French 
general,  and  governor  of  Canada.  It  is 
deserving  of  mention  that  both  of  these 
were  men  of  exalted  private  character — 
worthy  representatives  of  the  noble 
races  who  there  contended.  There,  just 
above  the  city,  is  seen  that  rugged  and 
nearly  precipitous  rock,  on  whose  south- 
ern face  may  be  seen  a  few  straggling 
juniper  bushes,  similar,  no  doubt,  to 
those  which  grew  there  when  the  brave 
and  hardy  Highlanders,  under  General 
Wolfe,  climbed  that  perilous  steep,  on 
the  night  before  the  battle. 

The  fortifications  of  the  city,  though 
of  large  dimensions,  appear  diminutive 
in  comparison  with  the  massive  and 
frowning  precipice  on  which  they  stand. 
But  what  mean  those  black  spots  or  holes 
in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  not  far  from 
the  top?    Ah,  that  is  the  question;  for  its 
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answer  gives  the  key  to  England's  Cana- 
dian policy.  These  dark  spots  are  sim- 
ply portholes  from  which  may  be  fired 
some  of  the  heaviest  missiles  known  to 
modern  artillery.  Behind  these  port- 
holes are  vast  chambers  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock,  in  which  are  stored  not 
merely  munitions  of  war,  but  likewise 
provisions,  capable,  it  is  said,  of  supply- 
ing a  garrison  of  seventy  thousand  men 
for  a  whole  year;  or  ten  thousand  men 
for  seven  years.  By  means  of  a  shaft, 
or  well,  the  garrison  is  supplied  with 
water  from  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence; 
and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  fort- 
ress is  such  as  to  give  it  the  name  of  the 
Gibraltar  of  America. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  is  a  row  of  buildings 
consisting  of  warehouses  and  shanties; 
the  latter  being  the  dwellings  of  boat- 
men and  those  connected  with  the  lum- 
ber trade.  When  coming  down  the 
river,  it  is  only  when  we  are  fairly  past 
the  fortress  that  the  city  becomes  visible. 
There,  in  a  little  valley  or  cove  nearly 
two  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth  and  facing  the  east,  is  nestled 
the  ancient  capital  of  Canada,  or  New 
France,  as  it  was  then  called.  The  high 
hills  to  the  west  and  north  protect  it 
from  winds,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
rigors  of  the  winter  season,  the  lovely 
bay  of  Quebec,  or  St.  Charles,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  might  rival  that  of  Na- 
ples in  picturesque  beauty.  As  it  is,  it  is 
beautiful  in  summer;  on  the  eastern  side 
are  many  fine  suburban  residences,  and, 
with  the  Isle  of  Orleans  immediately  in 
front,  forms  a  commodious  harbor,  where 
half  the  shipping  of  the  world  could 
safely  ride  at  anchor. 

The  city  itself  is  decidedly  peculiar. 
Tall  antique  buildings  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture are  mingled  with  those  of  more 
modern  design;  the  streets,  as  a  rule,  are 
narrow;  those  running  parallel  to  the 
bay  are  well  paved  and  comparatively 
level;  but  those  crossing  them  at  right 
angles  are  so  steep  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  steps  on  the  sidewalks,  by  which 
to  ascend  them.  On  the  streets  you  will 
scarcely  see  a  genuine  American  cos- 
tume once  in  a  fortnight,  while  the  tall- 


capped  British  grenadiers,  the  swarthy 
heavy-bearded  fur-traders  of  the  North, 
and  the  nervous  frisky  French-speaking 
people  make  up  a  street  scene  more 
easily  remembered  than  described. 

In  sailing  down  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence the  most  important  island  lies 
near  the  southern  shore.  It  is  named 
Prince  Edward  Island,  is  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  in  length  and  thirty-four 
in  breadth.  Had  this  country  been 
settled  when  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote 
his  romance  of  Utopia,  we  might  fancy 
that  it  was  from  this  place  that  he  de- 
rived his  model.  This  little  country  is 
unique  in  many  particulars.  Though 
possessing  an  area  of  less  than  three 
thousand  square  miles,  it  has  a  well  or- 
ganized local  government,  an  independ- 
ent railway,  telegraph  and  postal  sys- 
tem; a  system  of  common  schools,  in- 
ternal revenue  and  coinage  of  its  own. 
The  features  of  this  country  are  softer 
than  those  of  its  neighbors;  there  are 
no  mountains,  but  gentle  and  fertile  un- 
dulations, clothed  to  the  water's  edge 
with  valuable  woods  and  rich  verdure. 
The  north  shore  is  very  beautiful;  there 
are  many  cheerful  villages,  and  broad 
stretches  of  farming  land,  with  small 
lakes,  shady  harbors  and  numerous 
streams  to  diversify  its  scenery.  Char- 
lottetown,  the  capital,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated near  the  head  of  Hillsborough  bay, 
in  the  south-east  part  of  the  island.  It 
contains  a  population  of  nine  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  tiny  Parliament  and 
other  government  buildings,  besides  ex- 
tensive docks  for  shipbuilding.  The 
population  of  the  island  is  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand;  the  schools 
number  more  than  two  hundred  and  the 
churches  proportionately.  The  gover- 
nor is  appointed  by  the  English  crown 
and  the  internal  government  is  sim- 
ilar to  other  provinces  of  the  Do- 
minion. Ten  or  a  dozen  papers  are 
published  on  the  island  and  at  times 
its  society  is  convulsed  with  a  mustard- 
pot  storm  of  politics.  Prince  Edward 
Island  is  more  favored  in  climate  than 
any  other  section  of  Canada.  It  has 
neither  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
as   in   Quebec,   nor  the    fogs  of   Nova 
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Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  The  air  is 
dry  and  bracing,  and  fevers  and  con- 
sumption are  almost  unknown. 

The  other  maritime  provinces  are 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  New- 
foundland. All  of  these  are  deeply  in- 
dented with  arms  of  the  sea,  and  are 
therefore  adapted  for  the  home  of  a  sea- 
faring people.  Shipbuilding,  fisheries 
and  foreign  commerce  are  the  character- 
istic employments  of  the  people.  Nova 
Scotia  possesses  the  most  extensive  coal 
fields;  Newfoundland  excels  in  fisheries; 
Prince  Edward  Island  boasts  the  finest 
climate,  but  New  Brunswick  takes  the 
lead  in  shipbuilding.  The  vast  forests 
of  oak  and  elm,  beech  and  maple,  birch, 
larch  and  spruce  trees  which  this  prov- 
ince contains,  furnish  an  almost  inex- 
haustible supply  of  materials  for  the 
construction  of  vessels  of  all  dimensions. 
It  is  by  these  facilities  that  the  maritime 
provinces  have  raised  the  Canadian 
marine  to  its  present  importance.  So 
high  has  the  reputation  of  New  Bruns- 


wick shipbuilders  risen  that  their  vessels 
are  in  great  request  even  in  England, 
and  an  agent  of  Lloyd's  establishment 
resides  permanently  in  the  province  to 
watch  over  its  shipbuilding  interests. 
The  climate  of  these  regions  is  salu- 
brious, though  sometimes  unpleasant, 
especially  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Breton 
and  Newfoundland,  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
tensive fogs  which  there  prevail.  The 
people  are  generally  healthy  and  robust 
and  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  is 
often  reached  in  vigor  of  mind  and  body. 
The  population  of  the  maritime  prov- 
inces numbers  less  than  a  million.  Hali- 
fax, the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  south-east  coast, 
and  strongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and 
art.  It  possesses  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bors in  the  world,  and  is  the  rendezvous 
for  the  British  navy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  J.  H.  Ward. 


The  sadder  die  singers  that  sweep  the  kevs, 
The  sweeter  will  be  the  strain, 
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If  you  should  see,  for  the  first  time, 
the  brokers  in  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  (founded  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century),  as  you  may  easily  do, 
by  stepping  up  a  single  flight  of  stairs 
from  Wall  Street  into  either  of  the  two 
galleries,  you  would  be  excusable  for 
believing  yourself  in  a  mad-house.  The 
great  room,  or  hall,  about  one  hundred 
by  forty  feet,  with  walls  and  lofty  ceiling 
handsomely  frescoed  and  decorated, 
does  not  look  in  the  least  like  a  lunatic 
asylum;  but  the  crowd  of  men  on  the 
marble  floor  below  you  certainly  act 
like  maniacs. 

There  are  hundreds  of  them,  all  nicely 
and  fashionably  dressed,  shouting,  ges- 
ticulating, moving  rapidly,  nervously 
about,  most  of  them  with  pencils  or 
stylographic  pens  and  small  books  in 
their  hands,  dashing  down  something 
every  few  seconds,  and  then  lifting  their 
arms  and  voices  again,  as  if  to  add  to 
the  general  confusion  and  uproar.     Not 


a  word,  although  they  scream,  is  intel- 
ligible to  you  or  to  anybody  else  in  the 
galleries;  you  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
that  they  are  bawling  except  for  the 
sake  of  bawling.  If  they  really  wish  to  be 
understood,  they  must  either  be  using  a 
language  you  are  unacquainted  with,  or 
talking  a  kind  of  gibberish  peculiar  to 
the  Exchange.  Can  they  be  serious  or 
sane?  They  are  very  serious,  and  they 
think  themselves  the  sanest  of  the  sane. 
They  are  doing  their  regular  business, 
buying  and  selling  stocks.  They  are 
Bulls  and  Bears;  the  Bulls  being  those 
trying  to  put  prices  up,  and  the  Bears 
those  trying  to  pull  prices  down. 

What  sounds  in  the  gallery  so  mean- 
ingless to  you,  and  to  every  outsider,  is 
perfectly  clear  to  the  men  on  the  floor. 
They  are  calling  out  One  hundred,  New 
York  Central;  Three  hundred  Burlington 
and  Ouincy;  Two  hundred  Michigan 
Southern;  One  thousand  Western  Union; 
Seven   hundred   Northern   Pacific    Pre- 
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ferred,  or  Ten  thousand  United  States 
Currency  sixes.  When  a  broker  wishes 
to  buy  or  sell,  he  lifts  his  arm  to  attract 
attention,  and  names  the  kind  and 
amount  of  security.  Bids  are  made  by 
shouts;  when  any  of  these  is  accepted, 
the  broker  nods  in  a  certain  way,  and 
the  matter  is  settled.  The  buyer  makes 
a  rapid  memorandum  of  the  transaction; 
the  seller  does  the  same,  and  the  secu- 
rity, whatever  it  may  be,  is  delivered 
either  at  the  close  of  bank  hours,  or  at 
the  time  agreed  upon. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  all  transactions  are  conducted  in 
this  manner.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  change  hands  with  nothing  more 
than  a  gesture,  a  shout  and  a  nod.  You 
would  suppose  that  mistakes  must  con- 
stantly be  made.  But  this  scarcely  ever 
happens.  The  brokers  are  used  to  the 
din,  and  practice  has  made  them  perfect 
in  the  difficult  art  of  doing  business  in 
the  midst  of  this  apparent  chaos. 

The  exchange  has  a  membership  of 
eleven  hundred,  about  six  hundred 
members  being  active.  The  rest  are 
either  old  or  elderly  men  who  keep  their 
seats  (it  is  styled  a  seat,  probably,  be- 
cause a  broker  very  seldom  sits  down), 
though  partly  retired,  or  men  of  ample 
means  who  live  or  are  traveling  abroad. 
The  active  members  are  mostly  young 
or  youngish,  very  few  of  them  being 
beyond  middle  age.  They  certainly 
behave  like  big  boys,  just  released  from 
school,  so  full  are  they  of  frolic  and  fun. 
Dignity  or  repose  is  the  last  and  least 
thing  they  care  for  or  esteem.  Indeed, 
they  are  opposed  to  anything  like  the 
assumption  of  either.  Often  when  some 
distinguished  stranger  is  introduced 
upon  the  floor,  they  ridicule  him,  and 
play  jokes  at  his  expense,  even  fastening 
papers  with  derisive  phrases,  to  his  coat- 
tails,  or  hustling  him  rudely,  or  knock- 
ing his  hat  over  his  eyes.  And  the 
more  distinguished  a  stranger  is,  the 
more  boisterous  and  impertinent  they 
are  apt  to  be. 

Their  sportiveness  is  particularly 
shown  at  Christmas  time,  when  hun- 
dreds of  the  brokers,  some  of  them  fifty 

years  old  and  more,  appear  on  the  floor 
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blowing  whistles  and  tin  trumpets,  wind- 
ing rattles  and  beating  toy  drums — often 
presents  for  their  children — after  the 
manner  of  street  urchins.  As  very  little 
is  done,  usually,  during  the  holidays, 
they  then  give  themselves  extraordinary 
license,  and  so,  perhaps,  relieve  their 
minds  from  the  strain  they  are  generally 
under  while  at  the  Board.  The  scenes 
there  at  Christmas-tide  are  curious  to 
witness.  Nowhere  else  in  civilization,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  do  solid  men  of 
business,  a  good  proportion  of  them 
millionaires,  behave  so  ridiculously. 

Another  day  of  amiable  riot  is  what 
they  style  White  Hat  Day — in  early  Sep- 
tember— when  they  call  in,  as  they  put 
it,  the  white  hats.  The  summer  having 
then  fairly  passed,  they  show  their 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  fact 
by  knocking  off  and  trampling  on  every 
white  hat  worn  by  any  of  their  brother 
brokers  at  that  date.  No  white  hat  is 
seen  there  but  comes  t  immediate  grief. 
It  is  struck  off,  trodden  on,  kicked 
around,  so  battered  and  marred  that 
after  passing  the  severe  ordeal  of  the 
Board,  it  would  not  bring  five  cents  in 
any  second-hand  shop  in  Chatham 
Street.  Naturally,  some  of  the  owners 
of  the  forbidden  and  broken  hats  get 
angry  at  their  treatment,  although  they 
might  have  been  prepared  for  it;  but  the 
brokers  do  the  mischief  so  rollickingly, 
with  such  an  overflow  of  spirit,  that,  the 
vexation  soon  dispelled,  they  in  turn  be- 
come the  uncompromising  enemies  of 
their  associates'  white  hats.  Fun,  even 
when  boisterous  and  violent,  is  con- 
tagious, and  after  a  few  minutes  of  this 
horse-play,  the  frowns  of  the  gravest 
brokers  yield  to  sympathetic  laughter. 

The  price  of  membership,  or  a  seat  at 
the  Board,  as  it  is  generally  called,  varies 
greatly,  though  as  a  rule  it  steadily 
advances.  Many  years  ago  it  was  only 
a  thousand  dollars.  Recently  it  was 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars;  but  the  long 
dulness  of  the  stock  market  has  caused 
a  decline  from  that  figure  of  ten  thous- 
and or  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The 
latest  sale  reported  was  at  twenty- eight 
thousand  dollars.  When  a  broker  owns 
a  seat  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  except 
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by  dismissal  from  the  Exchange  for  vio- 
lation of  its  rules.  Otherwise,  it  belongs 
irrevocably  to  him,  and  to  his  heirs,  in 
case  of  death.  This  is  a  fortunate  pro- 
vision; for  when  brokers  fail  so  badly 
that  they  cannot  resume  business,  they 
still  have  their  seat,  the  sale  of  which  will 
give  them  something  to  live  on,  if 
deprived  of  other  income. 

Brokers  are  continually  failing,  as  they 
must,  with  the  endless  changes  in  the 
market  and  the  risks  they  are  always 
taking.  At  a  particularly  excited  period 
they  are  in  constant  danger,  and  may  be 
forced  to  suspend  any  hour.  Wall  street 
is  as  uncertain  as  the  wind.  When  a 
broker  has  been  honorably  unfortunate, 
no  matter  what  his  losses,  his  fellows 
are  willing  and  glad  to  come  to  his  aid. 
They  will  accept  almost  any  compro- 
mise he  is  justified  in  offering;  they  not 
infrequently  cancel  obligations  due  them 
in  order  to  get  him  started  again.  Such 
cancelings  an  seldom  taken  advantage 
of  but  for  a  time  of  stress.  When  the 
broker  fully  recovers  himself,  he  is 
pretty  certain  to  pay  his  creditors  dollar 
for  dollar,  with  interest.  Much  as  the 
brokers  are  misrepresented  and  abused, 
they  are  noted  for  their  delicate  finan- 
cial honor,  and  they  are  generous  to  a 
fault.  Their  pocket-books  are  ever  open 
to  every  appeal  for  assistance  or  charity. 
They  give  away  more  money  than  any 
other  body  of  men  in  New  York,  or  in 
any  city  under  the  sun;  and  yet  they 
make  no  profession  of  benevolence. 
They  are  inclined  to  be  cynical  in 
speech,  but  their  cynicism  rarely  reaches 
their  hearts. 

The  hours  of  the  Board  are  from  10 
a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  daily,  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays  excepted.  To  a  stranger  all  its 
meetings  seem  tumultuous  and  frenzied; 
but  they  are  very  different.  A  trained 
eye  sees  at  a  glance  when  things  are 
dull.  The  sales  are  sometimes  enor- 
mous— -more  than  one  million  of  shares 
daily,  representing  one  hundred  million 
dollars.  It  often  happens  that  they  are 
too  numerous  to  be  recorded.  They 
average,  perhaps,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand 
shares,  though  they  are  occasionally  as 


small  as  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

When  Wall  Street  is  excited,  when  the 
Bulls  or  Bears  have  control  of  the 
market,  the  galleries  are  crowded,  as  is 
the  floor  likewise.  Nearly  every  broker 
then  appears  to  be  wholly  frantic.  The 
Exchange  looks  like  a  mass  of  whirling 
arms  and  jerking  heads;  a  press  ot 
bodies  sways  to  and  fro;  the  din  echoes 
and  re-echoes  from  the  walls  and  roof; 
the  roar  is  deafening;  hundreds  of 
throats  are  clamoring  shrilly  or  hoarsely 
in  their  wild  hunger  for  gain.  Babal  is 
revived  and  intensified.  The  swinging 
doors  of  the  main  entrance  in  Broad 
Street,  and  those  leading  to  New  Street, 
are  ceaselessly  banging,  as  the  human 
tide  ebbs  and  flows.  The  telegraph 
instruments,  if  you  could  hear  them,  are 
all  clicking  like  mad,  as  they  ought  to 
do,  to  agree  with  the  madness  raging 
around  them.  The  telegraph  messengers( 
being  little  fellows,  make  their  way 
mysteriously  through  the  packed  throng, 
creeping  under  men's  legs,  and  climbing 
almost  over  their  backs,  to  deliver  their 
dispatches  telling  of  success  or  disaster, 
and  enjoying  the  hurly-burly  which 
they  blindly  increase. 

The  delirium  of  speculation  is  at  its 
height.  Scores  of  men  are  selling  large 
amounts  of  stocks  that  they  do  not  own, 
and  buying  heavily  what  they  have  not 
the  money  to  pay  for.  What  does  that 
matter?  Speculation  is  the  greed  of 
gold  that  is  hoped  for.  Click,  click, 
click!  Bang,  bang,  bang!  Yell,  yell, 
yell!     Roar,  roar,  roar! 

The  president  waves  his  handkerchief 
to  a  boy,  v^ho  observes  the  signal  and 
beats  a  gong  vigorously.  It  is  heard  above 
the  crash  and  strife  and  noise.  The 
hand  of  the  big  clock  above  the  desk 
is  exactly  at  the  point  of  three;  the 
chairman  pounds  fiercely  with  his 
gavel,  and  a  sudden  comparative  hush 
descends  upon  the  exchange.  The 
brokers  seem  to  return  to  their  senses. 
The  transition  is  almost  startling.  Spec- 
ulation, with  all  its  hopes  and  fears  and 
anxieties,  its  terrible  temptations  and 
its  numberless  woes,  is  over— until  to- 
morrow.—  Youth's  Companion. 
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The  question  now  presenting  itself  for 
consideration,  is  the  following:  "Is  it 
profitable  to  adjourn  all  Association 
meetings  for  the  summer?"  I  claim  that 
as  members  of  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  we 
have  no  time  for  vacations.  Is  there 
anyone  among  us  that  can  acquire  so 
much  information  in  six  months  pertain- 
ing to  the  things  of  God  and  of  the  way 
that  leads  unto  eternal  life  and  salvation, 
that  he  can  afford  to  remain  idle  for  the 
other  six  months  in  the  year?  I  believe 
there  are  none  of  this  class  belonging  to 
any  of  our  associations,  as  we  all  need 
to  be  continually  both  studying  and 
practicing  to  become  proficient  in  those 
things  which  pertain  to  our  religion; 
therefore,  I  claim  that  it  is  not  profitable 
to  adjourn  our  meetings  for  the  summer 
months.  We  all  know  from  experience, 
that  if  we  miss  a  meeting,  we  begin  to 
lose  interest  in  them  at  once,  and  not 
unlikely,  shall  stay  away  from  the  next, 
and  the  next,  until  we  finally  lose  the 
good  spirit  that  we  once  possessed,  and 
we  shall  be  sure  to  find  some  other  way 
of  spending  our  evenings  that  will  not 
be  of  as  much  benefit  to  us.  Whereas, 
if  we  attend  to  our  meetings  regularly 
(during  the  summer  as  well  as  in  the 
winter),  endeavoring  to  learn,  and  per- 
forming every  exercise  that  is  allotted 
us,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  shall 
very  soon  manifest  such  an  interest,  and 
gain  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  such  an 
extent,  that  we  would  not  miss  a  meet- 
ing for  any  consideration,  that  is,  if  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  attend.  How 
much  more  then  will  all  those  who  are 
earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  improve 
themselves  and  their  associates  miss 
their  meetings  if  they  are  discontinued 
all  through  the  summer  months! 

I  believe  that  in  the  fall,  when  the 
time  comes  for  recommencement,  it  will 
be  a  hard  matter  to  get  the  members 
together  again,  and  the  greater  number 
will  be  out  of  practice,  and  feel  just  as 
though     they    were     beginning     anew. 


As  a  natural  consequence,  it  would 
take  some  time  again  to  get  over 
that  bashfulness  and  diffidence,  which 
comes  in  standing  before  an  audience. 
Whereas,  if  meetings  are  continued 
through  the  summer,  the  members  will 
keep  on  improving  and  increasing  in 
knowledge,  wisdom  and  understanding, 
and  in  fitting  themselves  for  every  duty 
that  may  devolve  upon  them  as  members 
of  our  Heavenly  Father's  Church  and 
Kingdom,  which  He  hath  again  estab- 
lished "never  more  to  be  thrown  down, 
nor  given  to  another  people."  The  young 
and  rising  generation  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  great  and  mighty  work  to  per- 
form in  the  last  days,  that  is  if  they  prove 
faithful  to  their  covenants.  Let  them 
not  therefore  lay  aside,  for  one-half  their 
time,  the  best  school  ever  established 
for  improving  and  educating  them  in  the 
understanding  of  those  everlasting  truths 
which  lead  and  guide  unto  eternal  life 
and  salvation.  We  are  told  to  "prove 
all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good;"  now,  if  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations  have  not  proven  themselves 
to  be  a  good  thing,  also  a  blessing  and 
salvation  to  the  youth  of  Zion,  then  I  do 
not  know  anything  that  has.  In  consid- 
eration of  these  things,  let  us  hold  fast 
to  the  meetings  all  the  year  round,  and 
never  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
thought  of  adjourning  for  the  summer. 

Those  of  our  young  men  who  are 
compelled  to  go  away  from  home  during 
that  season  to  gain  a  livelihood,  should 
endeavor,  while  absent,  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  becomes  servants  of  God  and 
members  of  His  Church  and  Kingdom. 
If  they  go  out  in  companies  to  work  on 
the  railroads,  or  to  work  in  the  moun- 
tains, they  should  take  along  some  good 
and  instructive  books,  so  that,  in  the 
evenings  after  their  day's  work  is  finished, 
and  they  are  gathered  around  their , camp 
fires,  they  can  spend  their  spare  moments 
in  reading,  and  discussing  the  subjects 
about  which  they  have  been  reading; 
and  by  so  doing,  they  can  improve 
themselves,  and  keep  up  their  studies  to 
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some  extent  while  away  from  meetings 
of  every  kind.  How  much  better  would 
this  be  than  to  sit  down  and  play  cards, 
or  go  to  the  nearest  saloon,  and  there 
spend  half  the  night  in  gaming  and  in 
drinking  what  they  may  have  earned 
during  the  day.  I  understand  some  of 
our  young  men  fool  away  their  time  in 
this  manner  when  away  from  home,  but 
I  trust  they  are  not  members  of  our 
associations  who  so  disgrace  themselves. 
These  young  men  should  never  omit  to 
pray,  morning  and  evening,  to  their 
Heavenly  Father,  and  ask  Him  for  His 
Holy  Spirit  to  lead  and  guide  them  in 
the  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
and  to  enable  them  to  resist  temptations 
with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact 
while  away  from  their  friends  and  home, 
and  they  should  also  ask  Him  to  keep 
them  from  all  harm  and  danger,  seen 
and  unseen,  and  enable  them  after  their 
summer's  work  is  over,  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  families  in  health  and 
good  spirits. 

Those  of  our  members  who  labor  in 
the  fields,  and  who  are  (comparatively 
speaking)  their  own  masters,  should  by 
all  means,  spare  an  hour  or  two  each 
day  or  evening  for  reading  and  storing 
their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  and 
where  it  is  possible,  they  should  talk 
over  what  they  have  read  with  their 
fellow  laborers  in  the  field,  and  thereby 
interchange  views  and  ideas  with  each 
other,  or  if  they  are  laboring  alone,  as  is 
very  often  the  case,  they  should  en- 
deavor to  call  to  mind  what  they  read 
the  evening  before,  and  to  think,  ponder, 
and  study  upon  the  subject  or  subjects, 
and  by  so  doing,  impress  it  more  fully 
upon  their  minds,  and  of  course,  improve, 
themselves  thereby.  They  can  surely, 
also,  spare  one  evening  out  of  each 
week  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Association;  for 
these  and  other  reasons  I  am  assured 
that  all  those  who  have  the  interests  of 
this  great  work  at  heart  would  much 
prefer  to  have  the  meetings  carried  on 
continuously. 

A  great  many  of  those  who  work  in 
shops,  such  as  shoemakers,  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  harness  makers,  and   many 


others,  can  just  as  well  talk  as  not  while 
they  work;  and  why  not  talk  upon  the 
different  principles  of  the  Gospel  and 
other  subjects  of  interest,  and  thus 
gather  much  useful  information,  calcu- 
lated to  improve  themselves  and  each 
other  during  every  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. These  are  instances  where  it  is 
possible  to  labor  and  study  and  think 
upon  other  subjects  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Those  of  our  members  who  are 
clerking  or  working  in  stores,  have  a 
splendid  chance  during  the  dull  summer 
months,  when  trade  is  quiet,  to  read  or 
study  any  exercise  they  may  be  appointed 
to  deliver  in  the  associations  to  which 
they  belong,  and  they  might  as  well  be 
reading  some  good  book  or  else  learn- 
ing some  exercise,  in  preference  to  stand- 
ing around  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up,  or  in  idling  away  their  time, 
neither  doing  themselves  or  anyone  else 
any  good. 

In  regard  to  members  from  the  settle- 
ments who  sometimes  have  to  go  to 
town  on  business,  to  attend  meetings,  or 
for  any  other  cause,  might  it  not  be  said 
to  all  such,  do  try  and  conduct  your- 
selves as  becomes  men  in  your  high  and 
holy  calling;  do  not  disgrace  yourselves 
and  the  associations  to  which  you  belong 
by  visiting  saloons  and  playing  billiards, 
pool,  or  other  such  games  that  will  only 
lead  you  into  worse  habits,  all  of  which 
are  "things  wherein  there  is  no  profit." 
This  same  council  will  apply  to  members 
of  associations  in  town  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  such  places.  If  young 
men  who  commit  these  wrongs  will  only 
turn  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and 
resolve  to  do  that  which  is  right  at  all 
times,  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  best 
direction,  and  would  lead  to  such  an 
improvement  that  they  would  soon 
become  an  honor  to  their  associations. 
I  think  that  most  have  a  better  chance 
to  improve  themselves  at  home  than  at 
any  other  place,  and  there  we  should  at 
all  times  conduct  ourselves  with  a  view 
to  individual  improvement,  as  well  as 
for  the  improvement  of  those  by  whom 
we  are  surrounded.  Home  is  also  of 
course  the  best  place  for  reading  and  for 
study,  and  as  members  of  Improvement 
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Associations,  we  should  endeavor,  in  all 
our  actions,  to  set  a  good  example 
before  our  brothers  and  sisters,  or,  if 
having  families  of  our  own,  we  should 
be  so  much  more  careful  to  set  our 
children  a  good  example,  by  being 
honest  and  upright,  by  trying  to  keep 
the  commandments  given  unto  us  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  by  living  humbly  and 
prayerfully  before  Him,  for  in  so  doing, 
we  shall  surely  gain  His  approbation. 
There  are  a  great  many  vocations  in 
life  where  it  is  possible  to  labor  and 
study  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  we  can 
perform  bodily  labor,  and  at  the  same 
time,  study  and  think  upon  different  sub- 
jects with  our  whole  mind  and  will. 
Then  there  are  other  positjons  in  which 
some  of  us  are  called  to  labor,  such  as 
book-keeping,  invoicing,  corresponding, 
or  clerking  in  banks,  and  other  positions 


that  require  brain  work,  and  to  which 
we  have  to  give  our  whole  time  and 
attention,  so  that  in  such  cases  it  is  im- 
possible to  labor  and  study  at  the  same 
time.  But  as  the  actual  working  hours 
of  this  class  are  comparatively  short, 
they  have  plenty  of  spare  time  for  study, 
either  before  or  after  business  hours.  As 
the  number  of  members  that  cannot 
possibly  attend  meetings  during  the 
summer  are  very  few  compared  with 
those  who  can  and  will  attend,  I  trust 
that  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
great  cause  of  improvement  will  lend 
their  influence  and  best  efforts  in 
endeavoring  to  have  meetings  convene 
all  through  the  summer,  so  that  each 
member  may  continue  in  well  doing, 
and  be  enabled  to  "make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines." 

H  W.Naisbitt,Jr. 
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The  great  masters  of  the  last  century 
tried  their  hands  in  the  domain  of  song 
with  only  comparative  success,  partly 
because  they  did  not  fully  realize  the 
nature  of  this  form  of  art,  partly  because 
they  could  not  limit  the  sweep  of  the 
creative  power  within  such  limits.  Schu- 
bert was  a  revelation  to  his  countrymen 
in  his  musical  treatment  of  subjective 
passion,  in  his  instinctive  command  over 
condensed  epigrammatic  expression. 
This  rich  and  gifted  life,  however  quiet 
in  its  exterior  facts,  was  great  in  its  cre- 
ative and  spiritual  manifestation.  Born 
at  Vienna  of  humble  parents,  January 
31,  1797,  the  early  life  of  Franz  Schubert 
was  commonplace  in  the  extreme,  the 
most  interesting  feature  being  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  his  genius.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  made  himself 
a  master  of  counterpoint  and  harmony, 
and  composed  a  large  mass  of  chamber- 
music  and  works  for  the  piano.  His  pov- 
erty was  such  that  he  was  oftentimes  un- 
able to  obtain  the  music-paper  with 
which  to  fasten  the  immortal  thoughts 
that  thronged  through  his  brain.  It  was 
two  years  later  that  his  special  creative 


function  found  exercise  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  the  two  great  songs,  the  "Erl- 
King"  and  the  "Serenade,"  the  former 
of  which  proved  the  source  of  most  of 
the  fame  and  money  emolument  he 
enjoyed  during  life.  It  is  hardly  needful 
to  speak  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  this 
composition,  the  weird  sweetness  of  its 
molodies,  the  dramatic  contrasts,  the 
wealth  of  color  and  shading  in  its  vary- 
ing phrases,  the  subtilty  of  the  accom- 
paniment, which  elaborates  the  spirit  of 
the  song  itself.  The  piece  was  com- 
posed in  less  than  an  hour.  One  of  Schu- 
bert's intimates  tells  us  that  he  left  him 
reading  Goethe's  great  poem  for  the 
first  time.  He  instantly  conceived  and 
arranged  the  melody,  and  when  the 
friend  returned  after  a  short  absence 
Schubert  was  rapidly  noting  the  music 
from  his  head  on  the  paper.  When  the 
song  was  finished  he  rushed  to  the  Stad- 
convict  school,  his  only  alma  mater,  and 
sang  it  to  the  scholars.  The  music-mas- 
ter, Rucziszka,  was  overwhelmed  with 
rapture  and  astonishment,  and  embraced 
the  young  composer  in  a  transport  of 
joy.    When  this    immortal    music    was 
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first  sung  to  Goethe,  the  great  poet  said: 
"Had  music,  instead  of  words,  been  my 
instrument  of  thought,  it  is  so  I  would 
have  framed  the  legend." 

The  "Serenade"  is  another  example 
of  the  swiftness  of  Schubert's  artistic 
imagination.  He  and  a  lot  of  jolly  boon- 
companions  sat  one  Sunday  afternoon 
in  an  obscure  Viennese  tavern,  known 
as  the  Biersack.  The  surroundings  were 
anything  but  conducive  to  poetic  fancies ; 
dirty  tables,  Moor,  and  ceiling,  the  clatter 
of  mugs  and  dishes,  the  loud  dissonance 
of  the  beery  German  roisterers,  the 
squalling  of  children,  and  all  the  sights 
and  noises  characteristic  of  the  beer- 
cellar.  One  of  our  composer's  compan- 
ions had  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
Schubert  looked  at  in  a  lazy  way,  laugh- 
ing and  drinking  the  while.  Singling 
out  some  verses  he  said:  "I  have  a 
pretty  melody  in  my  head  for  these  lines, 
if  I  only  had  a  piece  of  ruled  paper." 
Some  staves  were  drawn  on  the  back  of 
a  bill-of-fare,  and  here,  amid  all  the  con- 
fusion and  riot,  the  divine  melody  of  the 
"Serenade"  was  born,  a  tone-poem 
which  embodies  the  most  delicate  dream 
of  passion  and  tenderness  that  the  heart 
of  man  ever  conceived. 

Both  these  compositions  were  eccen- 
tric and  at  odds  with  the  old  canons  of 
song,  fancied  with  a  grace,  warmth,  and 
variety  of  color  hitherto  characteristic 
only  of  the  more  pretentious  forms  of 
music,  which  had  already  been  brought 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  They 
inaugurate  the  genesis  of  the  new  school 
of  musical  lyrics,  the  golden  wedding  of 
the  union  of  poetry  with  music. 

For  a  long  time  the  young  composer 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  break 
through  the  barren  and  irritating  drudg- 
ery of  a  schoolmaster's  life.  At  last  a 
young  dilettante,  Franz  von  Scnober, 
who  had  become  an  admirer  of  Schu- 
bert's songs,  persuaded  his  mother  to 
offer  him  a  fixed  home  in  her  house.  The 
latter  gratefully  accepted  the  overture  of 
friendship,  and  thence  became  a  daily 
guest  at  Schober's  house.  He  made 
at  this  time  a  number  of  strong  friend- 
ships with  obscure  poets,  whose  names 
only  live  through  the  music  of  the  com- 


poser set  to  verses  furnished  by  them ; 
for  Schubert,  in  his  affluence  of  creative 
power,  merely  needed  the  slightest  ex- 
cuse for  his  genius  to  flow  forth.  But, 
while  he  wrote  nothing  that  was  not 
beautiful,  his  masterpieces  are  based 
only  on  the  themes  furnished  by  the 
lyrics  of  such  poets  as  Goethe,  Heine 
and  Ruckert.  It  is  related,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  friendship  with  Mayrhofer, 
one  of  his  rhyming  associates  of  these 
days,  that  he  would  set  the  verses  to 
music  much  faster  than  the  other  could 
compose  them. 

The  songs  of  the  obscure  Schubert 
were  gradually  finding  their  way  to  favor 
among  the  exclusive  circles  of  Viennese 
aristocracy.  A  celebrated  singer  of  the 
opera,  Vogl,  though  then  far  advanced 
in  years,  was  much  sought  after  for  the 
drawing-room  concerts  so  popular  in 
Vienna,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  his 
art.  Vogl  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Schu- 
bert's genius,  and  devoted  himself  assid- 
uously to  the  task  of  interpreting  it — a 
friendly  office  of  no  little  value.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this,  our  composer  would 
have  sunk  to  his  early  grave  probably 
without  even  the  small  share  of  reputa- 
tion and  monetary  return  actually  vouch- 
safed to  him.  The  strange  dreamy 
unconsciousness  of  Schubert  is  very 
well  illustrated  in  a  story  told  by  Vogl 
after  his  friend's  death.  One  day  Schu- 
bert left  a  new  song  at  the  singer's  apart- 
ments, which,  being  too  high,  was  trans- 
posed. Vogl,  a  fortnight  afterward,  sang 
it  in  a  lower  key  to  his  friend,  who 
remarked:  "Really,  that  Lied  is  not  so 
bad;  who  composed  it?" 

This  great  composer,  from  the  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  his  gifts,  the  pas- 
sionate subjectiveness  of  his  nature, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  peculi- 
arly sensitive  to  the  fascinations  of  love, 
for  it  is  in  this  feeling  that  lyric  inspira- 
tion has  found  its  most  fruitful  root. 
But  not  so.  Warmly  susceptible  to  the 
charms  of  friendship,  Schubert  for  the 
most  part  enacted  the  role  of  the  wo- 
man-hater, which  was  not  all  affected; 
for  the  Hamlet-like  mood  is  only  in  part 
a  simulated  madness  with  souls  of  this 
type.     In  early  youth  he  would  sneer  at 
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the  amours  of  his  comrades.  It  is  true 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  Theresa 
Grobe,  a  beautiful  soprano,  who  after- 
ward became  the  spouse  of  a  master  ba- 
ker. But  the  only  genuine  love-sickness 
of  Schubert  was  of  a  far  different  type, 
and  left  indelible  traces  on  his  nature,  as 
its  very  direction  made  it  of  necessity 
unfortunate.  This  was  his  attachment 
to  Countess  Caroline  Esterhazy. 

The  Count  Esterhazy,  one  of  those 
great  feudal  princes  still  extant  among 
the  Austrian  nobility,  took  a  traditional 
pride  in  encouraging  genius,  and  found 
in  Franz  Schubert  a  noble  object  for  the 
exercise  of  his  generous  patronage.  He 
was  almost  a  boy  (only  nineteen),  except 
in  the  prodigious  development  of  his 
genius,  when  he  entered  the  Esterhazy 
family  as  teacher  of  music,  though 
always  treated  as  a  dear  and  familiar 
friend.  During  the  summer  months, 
Schubert  went  with  the  Esterhazys  to 
their  country  seat  at  Zelesz,  in  Hungary. 
Here,  amid  beautiful  scenery,  and  the 
sweetness  of  a  social  life  perfect  of  its 
kind,  the  poet's  life  flew  on  rapid  wings, 
the  one  bright,  green  spot  of  unalloyed 
happiness,  for  the  dream  was  delicious 
while  it  lasted.  Here,  too,  his  musical 
life  gathered  a  fresh  inspiration,  since  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  treasures  of 
the  national  Hungarian  music,  with  its 
weird,  wild  rythms  and  striking  melo- 
dies. He  borrowed  the  motives  of  many 
of  his  most  characteristic  songs  from 
these  reminiscences  of  hut  and  hall,  for 
the  Esterhazys  were  royal  in  their  hospi- 
tality, and  exercised  a  wide  patriarchal 
sway. 

The  beautiful  Countess  Caroline,  an 
enthusiastic  girl  of  great  beauty,  became 
the  object  of  a  romantic  passion.  A 
young,  inexperienced  maiden,  full  of 
naive  sweetness,  the  finest  flower  of  the 
haughty  Austrian  caste;  she  stood  at  an 
infinite  distance  from  Schubert,  while 
she  treated  him  with  childlike  confi- 
dence and  fondness,  laughing  at  his 
eccentricities  and  worshiping  his  genius. 
He  bowed  before  this  idol,  and  poured 
out  all  the  incense  of  his  heart.  Schu- 
bert's exterior  was  anything  but  that,  of 
the  ideal  lover.     Rude,   unshapely   fea- 


tures, thick  nose,  coarse,  protruding 
mouth,  and  a  shambling,  awkward 
figure,  were  redeemed  only  by  eyes  of 
uncommon  splendor  and  depth,  aflame 
with  the  unmistakable  light  of  the  soul. 

The  inexperienced  maiden  hardly  un- 
derstood the  devotion  of  the  artist, 
which  found  expression  in  a  thousand 
ways  peculiar  to  himself.  Only  once  he 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  full  revelation. 
She  asked  him  why  he  had  dedicated 
nothing  to  her.  With  abrupt  passionate 
intensity  of  tone  Schubert  answered, 
"What's  the  use  of  that?  Everything 
belongs  to  you!"  This  brink  of  confes- 
sion seems  to  have  frightened  him,  for  it 
is  said  that  after  this  he  threw  much 
more  reserve  about  his  intercourse  with 
the  family,  till  it  was  cut  off.  Hints  in 
his  letters,  and  the  deep  despondency 
which  increased  after  this,  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  the  humbly-born  genius  never 
forgot  his  beautiful  dream. 

He  continued  to  pour  out  in  careless 
profusion,  songs,  symphonies,  quartettes 
and  operas,  many  of  which  knew  no 
existence  but  in  the  score  till  after  his 
death,  hardly  knowing  of  himself 
whether  the  productions  had  value  or 
not.  He  created  because  it  was  the 
essential  law  of  his  being,  and  never 
paused  to  contemplate  or  admire  the 
beauties  of  his  own  work.  Schubert's 
body  had  been  mouldering  for  several 
years,  when  his  wonderful  symphony  in 
C  major,  one  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
orchestral  composition  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  world  by  the  critical 
admiration  of  Robert  Schumann,  who 
won  the  admiration  of  lovers  of  music, 
not  less  by  his  prompt  vindication  of 
neglected  genius  than  by  his  own  crea- 
tive powers. 

In  the  contest  between  Weber  and 
Rossini  which  agitated  Vienna,  Schu- 
bert, though  deeply  imbued  with  the 
seriousness  of  art,  and  by  nature  closely 
allied  in  sympathies  with  the  composer 
of  "Der  Freischiitz,"  took  no  part.  He 
was  too  easy-going  to  become  a  volun- 
teer partisan,  too  shy  and  obscure  to 
make  his  alliance  a  thing  to  be  sought 
after.  Besides,  Weber  had  treated  him 
with  great  brusqueness,  and  damned  an 
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opera  for  him,  a  slight  which  even  good- 
natured  Franz  Schubert  could  not  easily 
forgive. 

The  fifteen  operas  of  Schubert,  un- 
known now  except  to  musicians,  contain 
a  wealth  of  beautiful  melody  which 
could  easily  be  spread  over  a  score  of 
ordinary  works.  The  purely  lyric  im- 
pulse so  dominated  him  that  dramatic 
arrangement  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
noblest  melodies  were  likely  to  be  lav- 
ished on  the  most  unworthy  situations. 
Even  under  the  operatic  form  he 
remained  essentially  the  song-writer. 
So  in  the  symphony  his  affluence  of 
melodic  inspiration  seems  actually  to 
embarrass  him,  to  the  detriment  of  that 
breadth  and  symmetry  of  treatment  so 
vital  to  this  form  of  art.  It  is  in  the 
musical  lyric  that  our  composer  stands 
matchless. 

During  his  life  as  an  independent 
musician  at  Vienna,  Schubert  lived 
fighting  a  stern  battle  with  want  and 
despondency,  while  the  publishers  were 
commencing  to  make  fortunes  by  the 
sale  of  his  exquisite  Lieder.  At  that 
time  a  large  source  of  income  for  the 
Viennese  composers  was  the  public  per- 
formance of  their  works  in  concerts 
under  their  own  direction.  From 
recourse  to  this,  Schubert's  bashfulness 
and  lack  of  skill  as  a  virtuoso  on  any 
instrument  helped  to  bar  him,  though  he 
accompanied  his  own  songs  with  exquis- 
ite effect.  Once  only  his  friends  organ- 
ized a  concert  for  him,  and  the  success 
was  very  brilliant.  But  he  was  prevented 
from  repeating  the  good  fortune  by  that 
fatal  illness  which  soon  set  in.  So  he 
lived  out  the  last  glimmers  of  his  life, 
poverty-sticken,  despondent,  with  few 
even  of  the  amenities  of  friendship  to 
soothe  his  declining  days.  Yet  those 
who  know  the  beautiful  results  of  that 
life,  and  have  even  a  faint  glow  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  life  of  a  man  of  genius, 
will  exclaim  with  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent critics  of  Schubert : 

"But  shall  we,  therefore,  pity  a  man 
who  all  the  while  reveled  in  the  treas- 
ures of  his  creative  ore,  and  from  the 
very  depths  of  whose  despair  sprang  the 
sweetest  flowers  of  song?    Who  would 


not  battle  with  the  iciest  blast  of  the 
north  if  out  of  storm  and  snow  he  could 
bring  back  to  his  chamber  the  germs  of 
the 'Winterreise?'  Who  would  grudge 
the  moisture  of  his  eyes  if  he  could  ren- 
der it  immortal  in  the  strains  of  Schu- 
bert's 'Lob  der  Thrane?' " 

Schubert  died  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  November  19,  1828;  but  he  left 
behind  him  nearly  a  thousand  composi- 
tions, six  hundred  of  which  were  songs. 
Of  his  operas  only  the  "Enchanted 
Harp"  and  "Rosamond"  were  put  on  the 
stage  during  his  lifetime.  "Fierabras," 
considered  to  be  his  finest  dramatic 
work,  has  never  been  produced.  His 
church  music,  consisting  of  six  masses, 
many  offertories,  and  the  great  "Halle- 
lujah" of  Klopstock,  is  still  performed  in 
Germany.  Several  of  his  symphonies 
are  ranked  among  the  greatest  works  of 
this  nature.  His  pianoforte  compositions 
are  brilliant,  and  strongly  in  the  style  of 
Beethoven,  who  was  always  the  great 
object  of  Schubert's  devoted  admiration, 
his  artistic  idol  and  model.  It  was  his 
dying  request  that  he  should  be  buried 
by  the  side  of  Beethoven,  of  whom  the 
art  world  had  been  deprived  the  year 
before. 

Compared  with  Schubert,  other  com- 
posers seem  to  have  written  in  prose. 
His  imagination  burned  with  a  passion- 
ate love  of  Nature.  The  lakes,  the 
woods,  the  mountain  heights,  inspired 
him  with  eloquent  reveries  that  burst 
into  song;  but  he  always  saw  Nature 
through  the  medium  of  human  passion 
and  sympathy  which  transfigured  it.  He 
was  the  faithful  interpreter  of  spiritual 
suffering,  and  the  joy  which  is  born  there- 
of. The  genius  of  Schubert  seems  to  have 
been  directly  formed  for  the  expression 
of  subjective  emotion  in  music.  That 
his  life  should  have  been  simultaneous 
with  the  perfect  literary  unfolding  of  the 
old  Volkslied  in  the  superb  lyrics  of 
Goethe,  Heine,  and  their  school,  is  quite 
remarkable.  Poetry  and  song  clasped 
hands  on  the  same  lofty  summits  of 
genius.  Liszt  has  given  to  this  com- 
poser the  title  of  le  musicien  le  phis 
podtique,  which  very  well  expresses  his 
place  in  art. — Selected. 
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The  feeling  or  sentiment  for  music  is 
deeply  and  broadly  planted  in  human 
nature.  The  rudest  people  of  whom  we 
have  knowledge  furnish  some  sounding 
accompaniment  to  their  dance  or  song. 
The  clapping  of  hands  for  encourage- 
ment or  applause  is  likewise  of  early 
origin  and  wide  use.  The  striking  of 
sticks  and  bones  together,  the  beating  of 
skins  strained  above  a  hollow  cylinder, 
forming  a  drum,  and  the  scraping  of  a 
notched  stick  by  another  bit  of  wood 
— the  original  thought  of  a  violin  or 
guitar — are  all  primitive  devices  for  an 
instrumental  accompaniment  to  the 
singing  voice  or  the  agile  foot. 

In  Africa,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  the 
Indies,  Europe,  and  among  our  own 
native  races,  the  feeling  for  music  has 
been  more  or  less  developed  from  the 
earliest  days  of  which  we  have  any  fair 
record.  And  this  feeling  has  been 
shown  and  perpetuated  by  instruments 
of  various  sorts,  from  the  most  rude 
clappers,  drums,  flutes,  guitars,  harmo- 
nicons,  and  virginals,  to  the  grand  pia- 
nos, organs,  and  varied  orchestral  instru- 
ments of  to-day. 

The  simplest  device  for  marking  rhyth- 
mical sound  is  the  clapper  of  bone  or 
wood,  held  between  the  fingers  and 
struck  together  by  a  peculiar,  jerking 
motion  of  the  wrist,  as  played  by  min- 
strels. Two,  three,  or  more  pieces  are 
used  according  to  the  taste  of  the  play- 
er. Another  form  of  clappers  in  use 
among  the  Asiatics  is  made  by  stringing 
together  several  bits  of  sonorous  wood 
which  jingle  and  rattle  by  shaking.  A 
farther  development  of  the  same  idea  is 
the  rattle  made  with  pebbles  and  seeds 
shaken  about  in  dried  gourds.  This  is 
in  use  in  Africa,  among  the  native  Mexi- 
cans and  the  Alaska  Indians. 

The  tambourine  and  the  drum  are 
universally  used  among  both  savage 
and  civilized  peoples.  The  former  con- 
sists of  a  skin  stretched  upon  an  oval 
band  of  wood  and  generally  hung  with 
rattles,  the  skin  being  that  of  human 
being,   of  snake,   of  dog,   of  sheep,   or 


antelope.  They  are  carried  about  in 
African  desert  journeys  and  Indian  jun- 
gle marches;  the  Turk  beats  them  with 
lazy  fingers,  the  Chinese  make  them  of 
many  sizes,  and  the  African  of  Tunis, 
the  Nile,  and  the  Gold  Coast  dances  his 
wild  nature  out  to  the  sound  of  their 
monotonous  jangle. 

The  Hoopah  Indians  of  North  Ameri- 
ca make  a  drum  by  drawing  two  wolf  or 
dog  skins  tightly  over  a  square  frame;  it 
is  beaten  with  a  stick.  The  Mexicans  of 
Cortez's  day  covered  their  drums  with 
snake  skins.  The  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Turk,  African  Egyptian,  Siamese,  East 
Indian  and  New  Zealander,  all  use  the 
drum  in  various  forms,  showing  the  same 
general  design  and  purpose. 

Bells  have  been  as  widely  used  as 
drums.  The  simplest  form  of  a  bell  is  a 
hollow,  metal  disk  having  a  clapper  sus- 
pended within.  Bronze  bells  were  in 
use  in  Mexico  and  Peru  before  the  Span- 
ish conquest,  and  Layard  found  small 
bronze  bells  with  iron  clappers  at  Nim- 
roud.  Bells  were  made  in  ancient  Egypt, 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  great  bell  of 
Russia  has  been  widely  celebrated. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe  there 
were  many  bells  cast,  and  ladies  often 
gave  gold  and  silver  ornaments  to  be 
melted  in  the  mass  of  iron  or  bronze, 
thinking  to  make  the  bell-metal  more 
melodious  in  tone.  They  were  frequent- 
ly named,  and  always  bore  some  inscrip- 
tion. The  "great  bell  Roland"  of  Ghent 
was  celebrated  in  verse  and  prose.  In 
the  old  North  Church  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
a  chime  of  eight  lovely  bells  (each  bearing 
an  inscription),  which  were  cast  in  1774. 
They  are  the  oldest  bells  in  America. 

In  China  bells  are  struck;  they  have 
no  clappers.  It  is  thought  the  idea  of 
chimes  is  shadowed  forth  by  their 
instrument,  made  of  metallic  plates  fas- 
tened in  a  frame  and  arranged  in  a  regu- 
lar order  of  musical  tones.  From  these 
rude  beginnings  have  developed  the 
magnificent  chimes  whose  lovely  tones 
haunt  forever  the  heart  and  dreams  of 
one  who  feels  their  charm. 
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Clappers,  drums  and  bells  did  not  sat- 
isfy the  musical  taste  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced races,  and  other  instruments 
were  invented.  One,  named  the  wood- 
harmonicon,  is  made  by  binding  together 
several  pieces  or  slats  of  wood  by 
thongs  made  of  ox-hide  into  a  single 
instrument  designed  to  be  struck  with  a 
mallet.  They  are  used  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  consist  of  ten  bars  of  wood  a 
foot  in  length,  notched  near  each  end, 
and  held  in  place  by  the  thongs  which, 
passing  around  the  notched  ends,  hold 
them  together.  This  mat  of  wooden 
bars  is  about  three  feet  long.  The  left- 
hand  bars  are  narrow  and  gradually 
increase  in  size,  the  smaller  giving  the 
highest  sound,  which  gradually  pass  into 
graver  tones  upon  the  right.  The  shape 
andsize  of  these  bars  determine  the  pitch. 
At  the  back  of  the  instrument,  along  the 
middle,  runs  a  wide  piece  of  wood  hav- 
ing in  it  a  row  of  square  holes,  one 
behind  each  bar,  to  which  is  fastened  a 
box  or  calabash  to  hold  and  intensify 
the  sound.  Now,  if  one  can  fancy  this 
strip  of  bound  slats  and  row  of  boxes  at 
the  back  struck  with  two  wands  tipped 
with  some  soft  material,  one  in  each 
hand  of  the  performer,  he  will  have  an 
idea  of  the  maramba,  or  wood-harmoni- 
con.  These  instruments  are  sometimes 
suspended  by  a  thong  fastened  at  each 
end,  and  somtimes  set  in  an  elaborate 
frame.  Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  are 
turned  to  the  diatonic  scale,  in  its  sim- 
plest form  of  C  major.  But  usually  the 
pentatonic  scale  is  used,  which  drops  the 
fourth  and  seventh  tones  of  the  diatonic, 
giving  a  peculiar,  wild,  mournful  force, 
as  heard  in  early  Scotch  music.  The 
maramba  contains  in  a  rude  form  the 
germ  of  our  piano-forte,  in  which  gradu- 
ated wires  take  the  place  of  the  graded 
bits  of  wood,  and  the  sounding-board 
performs  the  office  of  the  sound-boxes 
at  the  rear  of  the  ruder  instrument. 

The  guitar  is  thought  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  twang  of  the  bow- 
string when  drawn  to  wing  the  arrow.  The 
guitar  with  one  string,  as  used  by  some 
North  American  Indians,  is  held  in  the 
teeth  and  played  by  the  right-hand  fin- 
ders while  the  left  hand  slides  alon^  the 


string  to  vary  the  tone.  A  similar  instru- 
ment is  used  among  the  natives  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  the  Upper  Nile,  in  Ben- 
gal, and  throughout  the  Indies. 

The  native  Alaskan  plays  a  two- 
stringed  guitar;  the  Siamese  a  two- 
stringed  fiddle,  as  do  also  the  Chinese 
and  the  Moors;  the  main  distinction 
between  the  guitar  and  fiddle  being  the 
playing  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  bow. 
The  Chinese,  Turk,  Japanese  and  Moor 
also  use  three  and  four-stringed  instru- 
ments of  this  class,  some  having  strings 
of  hair,  some  of  silk,  of  flax,  or  of  gut, 
either  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion, to  vary  the  tone.  Many  of  these 
embryo  violins  have  frets,  and  oval  or 
round  bodies  covered  with  parchment; 
some  are  very  rude,  others  quite  ornate. 
The  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Turk  have 
lutes  or  harps  arranged  with  silken  or 
brass  or  gut  strings,  played  with  the  fin- 
gers. Some  African  lyres  are  said  to 
resemble  those  of  ancient  Greece.  Low- 
ell has  arranged  the  legend  of  the  origin 
of  the  lyre  into  the  pleasing  poem  of 
which  we  give  a  part: 

"There  lay  upon  the  ocean's  shore, 
What  once  a  tortoise  served  to  cover 

A  year  and  more,  with  rush  and  roar 
The  surf  had  rolled  it  over. 


"So  there  it  lay,  through  wet  and  dry, 

As  empty  as  the  last  new  sonnet, 
Till  by  and  by  came  Mercury, 

And,  having  mused  upon  it: 
'Why,  here,'  cried  he,  '  the  thing  of  things, 

In  shape,  material,  and  dimension  ! 
Give  it  but  strings,  and,  lo  it  sings, 

A  wonderful  invention  ! 

"So  said,  so  done;  the  chords  he  strained, 
And  as  his  fingers  o'er  them  hovered, 

The  shell  disdained,  a  soul  had  gained, 
The  lyre  had  been  discovered." 

The  simplest  wind-instruments  were 
made  of  bone  or  reeds.  A  whistle 
would  invariably  be  invented  by  the 
boys  of  any  tribe  or  people  to  blow  for 
amusement,  to  entice  birds,  or  to  call 
companions.  The  next  step  would  be 
to  the  flute.  The  Indian-American 
tribes,  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Africans, 
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Chinese  and  Hindoos  have  various 
forms  of  this  pleasing  little   instrument. 

From  blowing  hollow  reeds,  bamboo, 
and  palm,  to  the  use  of  animals'  horns, 
was  a  step  easily  taken;  accordingly  we 
find  them  employed  in  every  land,  now 
made  of  elephants'  tusks,  then  of  buffa- 
lo, ox,  or  antelope  horns,  also  of  conch 
shells.  From  this  beginning  grew  the 
metal  horns,  trumpets,  and  clarions  in 
use  among  civilized  peoples. 

It  is  said  the  idea  of  the  pipe-organ 
was  caught  by  a  Russian  from  a  wind- 
instrument  of  the  Chinese,  called 
"Cheng."  It  consists  of  several  bam- 
boo pipes  of  varying  lengths  inserted 
uprightly  in  an  oval-shaped  wooden 
receptacle,  having  a  tube  for  a  mouth- 
piece at  one  side  near  the  bottom.  The 
pipes  have  finger-holes  near  the  inser- 
tion into  the  oval  body.  To  catch  more 
clearly  the  idea  of  this  "Cheng,"  take  an 
ordinay  china  bowl  with  straight  sides 
and  set  a  row  of  reeds  of  different 
lengths  all  round  upon  the  inside,  pack 
something  in  the  bowl  to  hold  them 
firmly,  then  if  you  can  make  a  hole  near 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  at  one  side,  and 
insert* a  tube  for  a  mouth-piece  having  a 
connection  with  every  hollow  reed  or 
pipe,  you  will  have  an  imitation  Chinese 
"Cheng."  The  pitch  is  determined  by 
the  length  of  the  pipe;  the  sound  comes 
from  the  vibration  of  a  metallic  tongue 
in  each  pipe. 

Although  the  Hindoos  near  them  use 
a  diatonic  scale,  the  Chinese  employ  the 
pentatonic.  All  the  members  of  a  band 
play  the  melody  only,  as  they  make  no 
effort  at  harmonizing  different  tones. 
They  have  attained  about  the  state  of 
musical  culture  prevalent  in  Europe 
until  the  tenth  century,  when  first  slight 
attempts  at  harmony  were  made  by 
using,  in  similar  motion,  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  octave,  whilst  the  instruments  played 
only  the  vocal  score  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  musicians  began  to  vary 
orchestral  effects  by  composing  separate 
parts  for  different  instruments. 

In  music,  as  in  other  branches  of  scien- 
tific and  aesthetic  culture,  the  European 
and  his  descendants  take  lead.  No  Asi- 
atic   or    African    people    have    as    yet 


attained  the  grade  of  development 
reached  by  the  European  and  American. 
Many  ascribe  this  difference  between 
peoples  to  the  influence  of  climate  in 
unfolding  the  intellect  and  sensibilities 
through  the  greater  material  needs  of 
Northern  races.  But  this  will  not  suffice 
to  explain  the  matter,  for  Asia  is  mainly 
within  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  as 
Europe,  and  her  most  cultivated  classes 
do  not  equal  those  of  the  same  class  of 
Europeans.  Probably  the  difference  is 
mainly  caused  by  the  homage  given  by 
their  respective  religions.  The  high 
character  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  beautiful  ideal  exhibited  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  with  the  exquisite 
purity  and  simplicity  of  his  teachings 
and  creed,  have  by  degrees  elevated  the 
Christian  disciple  and  freed  him. from 
the  weight  of  the  superstitious  beliefs 
and  observances  of  the  Pagan,  the  Bud- 
dhist and  the  Mohammedan.  The 
human  mind,  thus  released  from  the 
bondage  of  gods  many,  and  prophets 
many,  and  thousands  of  cumbrous  acts 
of  devotion,  has  had  time  and  scope  to 
observe  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
joyousness  of  musical  sounds. 

The  birds  taught  mankind  singing- 
notes,  and  the  rippling  brook,  the  sough- 
ing wind,  the  twanging  bow-string,  and 
the  murmuring  shell  suggested  the 
instrumental  accompaniment.  From 
these  wild  sounds  and  the  rude  begin- 
nings of  savage  man  has  grown  the  mu- 
sic of  to-day.  Little  by  little  the  piano- 
forte and  the  noble  organ  have  gained 
their  present  perfection.  Step  by  step 
the  fine  effects  of  harmonized  parts  and 
harmonized  instruments  have  been 
attained.  In  addition  to  this,  poetry  and 
music,  at  first  rudely  joined,  have 
become  so  closely  united  that  each  adds 
to  the  charm  of  the  other,  and  their 
united  influence  in  moulding,  cheering 
and  renewing  human  nature  is  some- 
thing incalculable.  From  deep  and  true 
musical  culture,  we  may  expect  the  high- 
est results  in  aesthetic  growth.  Even 
superficial  musical  attainments  are  better 
than  none,  and  the  systematic  study  of 
harmony  and  choral  effects  promotes 
intellectual  as  well  as  emotional  growth, 
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The  masses  of  mankind  are  not  bettered 
or  influenced  in  nearly  so  great  a  degree 
by  that  which  appeals  to  the  intellect  as 
by  that  which  moves  the  feelings  and 
excites  the  emotional  nature. 

Fine  musical  results  can  only  be 
attained  by  long-continued  and  thor- 
ough study  commenced  in  early  youth. 
The  reduced  cost  of  instruments  and 
teaching  ought  to  give  us  a  great  musi- 
cal growth  as  a  nation  during  the. com- 
ing years.  Wide-spread  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  songs  of  Schubert 
and  Schumann,  the   sonatas   of  Mozart 


and  Beethoven,  and  the  oratorios  of 
Haydn  and  Handel  would  be  a  musical 
blessing.  If  ever  we  could  live  to  see 
the  masses  gather  to  entertainments  of 
the  music  of  these  masters,  as  they  now 
gather  to  hear  the  purient  play,  the 
cackle  of  the  circus  clown,  or  other  rude 
pastime,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  been 
present  at  the  day-dawn  of  the  millen- 
nium. Phren.  Journal. 


True,  conscious  honor  is  to  feel  no  sin ; 
He's  armed  without  who's  innocent  within. 

—Pope. 
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"Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis." 
This,  like  many  things  which  appear 
above  the  signature  hereunto  attached, 
is  a  truthful  recital — exceedingly  so. 

Deuteronomy  Briggs  was  a  school- 
mate of  mine.  We  attended  the  Des 
Moines  River  Academy,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  town  in  Missouri,  when  we  were 
innocent  little  boys,  which  means  a  long 
time  ago.  Briggs  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous person  in  the  academy;  not  because 
of  his  size,  for  he  was  not  large;  not 
because  of  his  attainments,  for  he  was 
seldom  at  the  head  of  his  class;  and  not 
because  of  his  beauty,  for  he  had  red 
hair  and  his  face  was  like  that  of  a 
young  gourd  just  blooming  into  ripe- 
ness. It  was  because  he  was  the  unluck- 
iest  mortal  that  ever  lived.  In  our  snow- 
ball and  other  contests,  the  side  that  he 
was  on  always  lost;  whenever  he  went 
skating,  the  ice  invariably  broke  and  he 
went  under;  when  he  got  a  new  suit  of 
'clothes,  something  always  occurred  to 
reduce  it  to  a  shameful  condition  of 
dilapitude  the  first  day's  wearing;  he 
always  had  some  kind  of  ache,  and  was 
never  entirely  free  from  contusions, 
abrasions  and  incisions  of  one  kind  or 
another.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  prettiest  girl  in  school;  so  was  I;  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  was  not 
even  so  good-looking  as  he,  some  awk- 
ward accident  invariably  took  place  just 
about  the  time  of  his  expected  triumph 


by  means  of  which  he  was  forced  from 
the  field  in  the  deepest  humiliation. 
Now  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the 
female  department  of  the  genus  man 
generally  experience  pity  for  absolute 
misfortunes,  and,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, pity  may  ripen  into  affection;  so 
that  Briggs  had  me  on  the  hip  there. 
But  it  is  also  known  that  the  fair  ones 
can  never  forgive  an  absolute  failure  or 
defeat,  so  I  had  the  better  of  him  on  that 
score. 

Our  treatment  of  each  other  became 
very  bad,  and  we  came  to  blows  one 
day;  pugilistic  etiquette  was  dispensed 
with  for  this  occasion,  and  we  reached 
for  each  other  wherever  there  was  a 
chance  of  getting  in  damaging  work. 
We  clinched  and  struggled,  and  just  as 
I  was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  his  foot 
slipped,  he  fell,  and  I  was  on  top.  He 
lost  the  fight,  the  girl,  and  would  have 
lost  the  gate  money  if  there  had  been 
any;  he  didn't  lose  his  head— he  got  a 
new  one.  That  was  the  kind  of  luck  the 
poor  boy  had  all  the  time. 
•  The  end  of  the  term  was  approaching, 
and  valuable  prizes  were  to  be  given  to 
those  having  the  most  head  marks  in 
their  respective  departments.  Briggs 
had  managed  to  keep  tolerably  well 
along  with  the  rest  of  us  in  one  of  the 
classes,  perhaps  because  he  and  the 
others  had  been  alike  indifferent.  Now 
the  competition  began;  he  went  to  work 
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like  a  Trojan  within  the  walls  of  Troy; 
the  fact  that  he  was  even,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  others  seeming  to  inspire  him  a 
new  hope.  He  studied  and  so  did  I. 
Other  things  were  neglected  in  the  pur- 
suit of  this  particular  object.  By  this 
means  he  and  I  soon  distanced  our 
friends,  and  in  spite  of  my  utmost  en- 
deavors he  was  actually  gaining  on  me. 
It  did  seem  as  though  the^  tide  had 
turned  sure  enough.  The  end  of  the 
last  week  but  one  found  him  five  points 
ahead,  and  I  must  gain  every  mark  dur- 
ing the  last  week  or  lose.  I  didn't  sleep 
and  ate  but  little,  but  studied  as  I  never 
did  before  and  hardly  expect  to  again. 
Monday  morning  came.  My  lesson  was 
so  firmly  lodged  in  my  head  that  a  bat- 
tery of  mitrailleuse  could  not  have 
driven  it  out.  The  class  was  called,  and 
Briggs  failed  to  respond.  Then  came  a 
little  boy  with  a  note  from  my  rival's 
father,  stating  that  his  son  had  a  danger- 
ous attack  of  chills  and  fever,  and 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  any  more 
that  term.  I  got  the  prize  and  have  it 
to  this  day. 

At  last  the  war  broke  out.  Briggs  was 
then  only  eighteen  years  old,  and  his 
experience  had  been  such  that  he  didn't 
seem  to  care  about  being  any  older,  so 
he  enlisted  and  went  to  the  front.  I  was 
years  his  junior  and  therefore  under  mil- 
itary age  and  couldn't  go;  besides,  I 
didn't  want  to.  In  time  of  war,  there  is 
no  place  like  home.  Most  of  the  boys 
in  our  class  went,  and  a  majority  of  them 
failed  to  return.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
for  me  to  say  that  Briggs  was  among  the 
latter.  Whether  he  was  dead  or  not,  we 
couldn't  find  out — he  was  missing,  that 
was  all.  It  was  my  private  belief,  how- 
ever, that  as  he  wanted  to  die  and 
would  have  looked  upon  death  as  the 
only  fortunate  occurrence  of  his  life,  he 
was  not  gratified  and  was  a  prisoner 
somewhere,  receiving  the  worst  kind  of 
treatment.  He  fought  with  desperation 
— and  a  gun;  but  I  couldn't  be  made  to 
believe  that  he  had  lost  his  life  any 
more  than  he  had  ever  lost  anything 
else  that  he  wanted  to  lose.  It  would 
not  be  in  keeping  with  his  characteristic 
ill  luck. 


About  this  time  the  writer  migrated  to 
the  wide  west,  and  located  where  he 
now  is.  New  faces,  new  incidents  and  a 
gradual  advance  into  that  phase  of  res- 
pectability which  never  comes  prior  to 
the  first  symptoms  of  a  moustache, 
gradually  rendered  events  long  agone 
more  or  less  oblivious.  Among  those 
whose  names  were  no  longer  mentioned 
was  Deuteronomy  Briggs;  he  and  his 
misfortunes  had  blended  with  the 
mighty  past,  a  seldom -recurring  thought 
being  all  that  ever  brought  his  name  or 
person  for  a  brief  moment  from  out  the 
misty  shades  of  antiquity. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  looking  over 
the  columns  of  a  local  paper,  among  the 
hotel  arrivals,  I  read,  "D.  Briggs  and 
wife,  St.  Louis."  Need  I  say  that  at 
once  all  the  past  arose  before  me,  the 
differences  which  had  separated  us  in 
youth  were  all  forgotten,  and  with  no 
meaner  thought  than  to  revive  the  inci- 
dents of  our  school  days  and  press  the 
hand — providing  he  had  a  hand — of  my 
old  playmate,  I  rushed  to  the  hotel.  I 
expected  to  find  him  minus  a  leg,  both 
arms,  and  with  a  large  assortment  of 
scars,  cuts  and  bruises  everywhere.  I 
asked  the  clerk  for  Mr.  Briggs,  and  was 
paralyzed  on  the  spot  by  receiving  a 
civil  answer;  Mr.  Briggs  was  sent  for  and 
came.  I  didn't  know  him;  he  didn't 
know  me.  He  had  a  full  beard,  a  manly 
carriage,  and  every  limb  and  member 
was  in  its  place,  while  I — well,  no  matter 
about  me.  One  or  two  questions  brought 
us  together  in  as  hearty  a  greeting  as 
ever  was  seen.  Then  came  a  talk  over 
what  had  taken  place  on  both  sides;  he 
had  been,  as  I  suspected,  taken  prisoner, 
and  was  confined  for  several  months; 
was  then  exchanged  and  made  a  colonel. 
After  the  war  he  went  into  business  and 
had  become  independent;  had  married 
the  wealthiest  and  handsomest  girl  in 
the  country,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  pleasure  merely.  I 
accompanied  the  happy  pair  to  the 
depot  when  they  left;  and  as  the  train 
bore  them  away,  a  tear  fell  upon  the 
half  dollar  which  I  had  just  borrowed 
from  him,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "What 
hath  time  wrought?"  Essay  Caigh, 
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The  degradation  of  the  Indians  is  the 
effect  of  departing  from  the  counsels  of 
the  Lord  given  to  their  forefathers. 
More  directly  it  is  attributable  to  their 
licentiousness — the  almost  universal  im- 
morality which  has  for  ages  prevailed 
among  them.  Never,  until  visiting  them 
in  their  crowded  camps  on  some  of  the 
reservations,  was  the  fact  that  they  are 
almost  wholly  ignorant  of  virtue  so 
forcibly  demonstrated  to  us.  We  have 
been  taught  from  infancy  the  true  origin 
of  the  Indian  races,  and  have,  because  of 
that  knowledge,  respected  them  more 
than  white  people  generally  do.  The 
promises  made  to  their  forefathers  of  a 
day  of  redemption  from  their  fallen 
state  are  familiar  to  us,  and  we  are 
therefore  glad  to  discover  aught  of  a 
redeeming  character  in  them,  and  willing 
to  overlook  many  of  their  inherent 
weaknesses  and  sins.  But  with  the  most 
charitable  sentiments  toward  the  poor 
red  man,  the  fact  is  too  conspicuous  to 
be  ignored  that  he  is  fallen  because  of 
sin,  and  remains  in  his  fallen  state  be- 
cause of  immorality,  the  utter  neglect 
of  sexual  purity  and  ignorance  of  mari- 
tal honor.  We  have' heard  and  read  the 
stories  of  the  noble  red  men,  whose  out- 
raged honor  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
a  bold,  fierce  warfare  of  vengeance;  but 
in  the  light  of  living  facts,  these  heroic 
conflicts  must  be  generally  attributed  to 
the  unrestrained  passions  of  jealousy, 
bloodthirstiness  and  the  baser  motives 
of  men,  excited  by  the  low,  degraded 
habits  of  life  to  which  they  are,  both 
hero  and  hero's  enemy,  addicted. 

To  properly  consider  the  work  the 
United  States  government  is  doing 
among  the  Indian  tribes,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  above  facts  be  remembered. 
For  the  reason,  more  especially,  that  the 
reservation  system  which  has  been 
adopted  is  ostensibly  intended  to  com- 
bine, with  police  surveillance,  moral 
forces  for  the  regeneration  of  the  abori- 
ginal race.  The  policy  of  feeding  the 
Indians  rather  than    fighting  them,  we 


believe  to  be  the  correct  one,  and  that  it 
should  meet  the  approval  of  right  think- 
ing people.  To  this  extent  and  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  policy, 
gathering  the  various  tribes  upon  reserv- 
ations is  justifiable,  and  no  doubt  facili- 
tates the  work,  and  makes  it  possible  to 
dispense  the  necessary  provisions  of  food 
and  clothing  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
divided  among  them.  But  there  are  many 
abuses  practiced  by  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  feed  the  Indians.  A  familiar  and 
amusing  story  in  this  connection  is  told: 
At  one  of  the  Indian  agencies,  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  agent,  when  provi- 
sions were  to  be  distributed,  to  step  out 
on  the  doorstep,  and,  counting  the 
lodges,  order  his  aids  to  deliver  a  sack 
of  flour  to  each.  This  method  very  soon 
disposed  of  the  flour,  but  the  justice  of 
the  distribution,  considering  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  occupants  of  the 
several  lodges,  was  not  apparent.  At 
least  an  old  patriarch  of  the  tribe  could 
not  see  it,  and  frequently  complained 
that  he  was  not  allowed  a  just  share  of 
the  rations,  that  his  neighbors  had  more 
than  enough,  and  he  was  always  in  want. 
It  appears  that  his  complaints  were  not 
heeded  by  the  agent,  who  considered 
him  a  fault-finder  and  chronic  grumbler. 
After  awhile  an  inspector  of  agencies 
came  along,  and  the  old  Indian  deter- 
mined to  make  his  complaint  before  that 
officer.  When  he  applied  for  an  inter- 
view at  headquarters,  he  was  refused 
admission,  but  the  inspector,  hearing  the 
altercation  with  the  guard,  ordered  him 
to  admit  the  Indian,  who  immediately 
began  to  recount  the  abuses  he  suffered. 
He  narrated,  with  many  gesticulations 
and  great  emotion,  the  many  oft  repeated 
slights  and  insults  heaped  upon  him, 
and  expressed  the  unbounded  contempt 
he  felt  for  the  method  the  agent  had  of 
distributing  supplies,  saying:  "I  have  one 
lodge,  me,  my  wife,  three  papooses,  my 
uncle  and  aunt,  my  wife's  father  and 
mother  and  my  mother  and  sister — 
eleven  people — all  in  one  lodge.  Next 
lodge  to  mine  got  only  one  buck  and 
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one  squaw;  next  lodge  on  other  side, 
one  buck,  one  squaw  and  one  very  little 
papoose,  the  agent  sends  one  sack'  flour 
to  each  lodge,  man  next  to  me  on  both 
sides  has  plenty  of  flour  to  last  till  it 
comes  again  and  some  to  sell;  but  in  my 
big  lodge  one  sack  of  flour  lasts  d — n 
quick!"  The  inspector  suggested  that 
the  agent  make  a  more  just  distribution 
in  the  future,  and  the  old  Indian  went 
away  much  comforted. 

The  manner  of  dispensing  rations  can- 
not be  correctly  inferred  from  the  above 
circumstance.  At  those  agencies  which 
we  have  visited,  the  patriarchal  authority 
of  chiefs  is  still  to  some  extent  recog- 
nized, and  in  bestowing  the  supplies 
government  pays  for,  it  is  frequently 
done  through  the  chiefs,  though  the  dis- 
position of  the  agents  is  to  break  up  the 
native  order  of  chieftains  and  to  treat 
all  Indians  alike.  This,  however,  will  be 
the  work  of  time,  for  it  is  a  custom  dear 
and  venerable  among  them  to  look  to 
the  chief  either  for  counsel  in  domestic 
matters  or  for  direction  on  the  war  path 
or  in  the  chase.  We  witnessed  an  ex- 
ample of  this  feeling,  while  at  the  Crow 
Agency.  On  the  day  we  left  there, 
word  was  brought  in  that  a  party  of 
Piegans  had  made  a  raid  upon  the  Crow's 
range,  and  driven  off  a  band  of  horses, 
some  seven  hundred  head.  The  camps 
were  at  once  thrown  into  great  commo- 
tion as  this  news  was  spread  among  the 
tents;  young  bucks  were  soon  mounted, 
riding  hither  and  thither,  adding  to  the 
general  confusion.  The  agent  gave 
directions  to  send  word  to  the  troops 
stationed  at  Stillwater,  eighteen  miles 
distant,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  were 
seen  giving  directions,  and  taking  the 
lead  in  the  movement  about  to  be  made. 
One  quite  distinguished  looking  chief, 
bearing  the  significant  cognomen  Two- 
belly,  was  particularly  alert;  his  actions 
being  quick  and  authoritative,  securing 
immediate  attention  of  those  he  com- 
manded. He  was  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  best  type  of  Crows,  standing  six 
feet  six  inches  in  his  moccasins,  power- 
fully built,  large  boned  and  sinewy 
limbs,  with  massive  head,  and  weighing 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.;    He 


looked  every  inch  a  chief  and  com- 
mander. There  are  in  this  tribe  about 
twenty-five  such  chiefs,  not  physically, 
though  they  are  a  large  finely  formed 
race,  but  that  number  who  exert  more 
or  less  authority  over  their  respective 
followers. 

The  reservation  Indians  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Great 
Father  at  Washington  for  supplies.  At 
the  Crow  reservation  where  there  are 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
Indians,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  are  expended  annually  for'  pro- 
visions. From  thirty  to  forty  head  of 
beef  cattle  are  killed  per  week,  and 
large  quantities  of  bread  stuff  and  cloth- 
ing are  given  out.  Of  the  materials 
supplied  for  shelter  and  clothing,  there 
is  great  waste.  It  appears  as  though  the 
dispensing  officers  feel  that  their  duty  is 
done  when  they  measure  out  the 
rations  to  each,  without  attempting 
to  use  even  advisory  power  to  prevent 
waste  or  loss.  Thus  cotton  and  woolen 
fabrics  are  taken  from  the  storehouse, 
and  torn  into  shreds  for  a  fantastic  horse 
blanket,  tent  lining,  or  othe$  unsuitable 
purpose.  Very  rarely  are  the  goods 
used  properly.  A  most  common  article 
of  apparel  is  a  cotton  blanket,  made  ot 
calico  or  white  cloth,  thrown  round  the 
shoulders  loosely,  affording  neither  pro- 
tection nor  warmth.  A  small  degree  of 
art,  easily  taught,  would  fashion  such 
materials  into  garments,  that  would  both 
protect  from  the  elements  and  develop 
a  taste  for  better  and  more  suitable 
clothing  among  the  Indians. 

The  encampment  has  the  general 
appearance  of  poverty,  the  absolute 
indolence  of  its  inhabitants  having  a 
most  depressing  influence.  Look  about 
the  agency,  and  see  the  few  whites 
leisurely  performing  the  nominal  duties 
of  their  respective  offices,  the  crouching 
Indians  idling  about  the  houses,  huts  or 
wigwams,  the  dirty,  lazy  dogs,  lean  and 
hungry,  the  filth  everywhere,  and  the 
sullen  uninteresting  aspect  of  every 
thing  you  meet  on  the  premises,  and  the 
impression  is  forced  upon  you,  that  the 
conquered,  driven,  crushed  people  of  the 
plains   are   gathered  into  quarters  and 
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placed  under  the  watchers  to  die.  There 
is  every  suggestion  of  decay,  waste, 
annihilation  and  death;  but  very  little 
that  promises  regeneration,  progress  or 
life.  De  Vallibus. 


ROYAL  SAXON. 
Edmund  Ironsides,  brother  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  had  a  son  known  as 
Edward  the  Outlaw,  who  was  banished 
from  the  Saxon  kingdom,  and  sent  for 
execution  to  Sweden.  He  was,  how- 
ever, spared  his  life,  and  took  refuge  at 
the  Hungarian  court,  where  he,  in  time, 
espoused  Agatha,  a  relative  of  Emperor 
Henry.  From  this  union  sprang  Edgar 
Atheling,  so  called  to  indicate  his  right 
to  the  Saxon  throne,  the  name  signify- 
ing Prince  Royal,  and  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Christiana.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Out- 
law and  his  family  finally  returned  to 
England.  He,  however,  died  soon  after. 
On  the  death  of  the  Confessor,  Edgar, 
who  was  lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  set 
up  his  claim  therefor.  However,  owing 
to  his  extreme  youth,  and  the  adverse 
claims  of  Harold,  son  of  the  Earl 
Godwin,  and  William  of  Normandy  he 
was  entirely  deprived,  and  on  the  latter 
finally  conquering  the  nation  in  1066,  his 
mother  took  him  and  his  two  sisters  to 


Scotland,  for  safety.  Here  they  were 
welcomed  by  Malcolm  III,  who  was  the 
elder  son  of  Duncan,  the  same  that  was 
assassinated  by  Macbeth,  1039,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign,  and  who  had,  on 
the  death  of  that  usurper,  attained  his 
father's  crown.  Margaret,  contrary  to 
her  inclinations,  which  were  strongly 
to  a  conventual  life,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  marry  Malcolm.  She  was  a 
most  beautiful,  accomplished  and  ex- 
emplary queen,  doing  much  to  improve 
the  morals,  manners,  and  condition  of 
her  adopted  people;  her  sister  Christiana 
entered  a  convent.  It  is  through  this 
Saxon  princess  that  the  descendants  of 
the  Norman  kings  reunited  the  most 
ancient  royal  blood.  Robert  Bruce  was 
descended  on  his  mother's  side  from 
Malcolm  III  and  Margaret  and  his  grand- 
daughter, Margery  Bruce,  married 
Walter  Stuart.  Their  son  became  the 
first  of  the  Stuart  kings  of  Scotland  as 
Robert  II.  Later,  Margaret  Tudor, 
sister  of  Henry  VIII  of  England,  mar- 
ried James  IV  of  Scotland,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  Robert  II,  and  in  one 
hundred  years  after  this  marriage, 
James  IV  of  Scotland  ascended  the 
English  throne,  thus  restoring  the 
ancient  Saxon  blood  to  the  royal  family 
of  that  kingdom. 
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On  the  twentieth  of  September,  1850, 
the  first  federal  appointments  for  the 
Territory  of  Utah  were  made,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  by 
President  Millard  Fillmore. 

The  judiciary  was  named  as  follows: 
Chief  justice,  Joseph  Buffington,  of 
Pennsylvania;  associate  justices,  Perry 
E.  Brocchus,  of  Alabama,  and  Zerrubba- 
bel  Snow,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Buffington, 
however,  declined  the  office  of  chief  jus- 
tice, and  Lemuel  G.  Brandebury,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

These  officials  arrived  in  the  Territory 
in  July,  1851,  and  succeeded  very  soon 
in  rendering  themselves  extremely  un- 
popular.   They  remained,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  justice  Snow,  but  a  few 
months,  and,  together  with  the  secretary, 
B.  D.  Harris,  of  Vermont,  "folded  up 
their  tents  and  silently  stole  away." 
The  precipitation  of  their  departure  won 
for  them  the  appellation,  "the  runaway 
judges,"  by  which  they  are  familiarly 
designated  to  the  present  day.  Brande- 
bury and  Brocchus  were  succeeded  in 
1852  by  the  appointment  of  Lazarus  H. 
Reed,  of  New  York,  as  chief  justice,  and 
Leonidas  Shaver,  of  Missouri,  associate; 
both  of  whom  died  while  in  office,  the 
former  during  a  visit  to  New  York. 

A  new  set  of  judicial  officers  was 
appointed,  and  arrived  in  1854,  as  fol- 
lows:   Chief  justice,  John  F.  Kinney,  of 
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Iowa;  associates,  George  P.  Stiles,  of 
Iowa,  and  W.  W.  Drummond,  of  Illinois. 
The  latter  took  the  oath  of  office  July 
31,  1855,  and  faithfully,  during  the  period 
of  his  stay,  violated  it.  He  did  all  he 
could  to  bring  upon  the  people  the  most 
serious  distresses  instead  of  administer- 
ing impartial  justice  according  to  the 
obligations  of  his  oath.  His  memory  is 
held  as  execrable  and  should  be  so 
handed  down  to  the  generations  of 
Utah's  children. 

In  1857  it  became  necessary  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  that  had  been  created  by 
the  expiration  of  the  terms  and  aban- 
donment of  the  official  posts  of  the 
above,  and  appointments  were  accord- 
ingly made,  as  follows:  Chief  Justice, 
Delaney  R.  Eckles,  of  Indiana,  arrived 
May  15,  1S5S;  after  spending  the  winter 
and  early  spring  in  the  mountains  with 
Colonel  Johnston's  army.  Associates, 
Charles  E.  Sinclair,  of  Virginia,  and 
John  Cradlebaugh,  of  Ohio. 

In  i860,  John  F.  Kinney,  of  Iowa,  was 
re-appointed  chief  justice.  He  had  won 
the  respect  of  the  people  of  Utah  in  his 
previous  term,  especially  in  heading  the 
petition  to  President  Pierce,  in  1854, 
asking  for  the  re-appointment  of  Gover- 
nor Brigham  Young.  The  associate 
justices  appointed  in  i860  were  Henry 
R.  Crosbey,  of  Washington  Territory, 
and  R.  P.  Flenniken,  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  twelfth  of  August,  1863,  Chief 
Justice  John  Titus,  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
had  been  appointed  in  the  previous 
year,  took  the  oath  of  office.  His  asso- 
ciate justices  were  Charles  B.  Waite,  of 
Illinois,  and  Thomas  J.  Drake,  of  Michi- 
gan. The  latter  served  a  full  term,  and 
was  re-appointed  March  20,  1S66.  During 
the  time  Judge  Titus  presided,  Solomon 
P.  McCurdy,  of  Missouri,  was  also  one 
of  the  associate  justices.  He  was 
appointed  April  1,  1864. 

Charles  C.  Wilson,  of  Illinois,  was 
appointed  chief  justice  and  took  the 
oath  of  office  September  11,  1868.  Enos 
D.  Hoge,  of  Illinois,  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate the  same  year,  taking  the  oath  of 
office  August  25th.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  April,  1869,  Cyrus  M.  Hawley,  of 
greater  renown  in  Utah  as  a  Methodist 


parson  than  upright  judge,  was  commis- 
sioned associate  justice.  Obed  F.  Strick- 
land, of  Michigan,  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate justice  about  the  same  time,  taking 
the  oath  April  27,  1869. 

James  B.  McKean,  of  New  York,  was 
appointed  chief  justice  June  17,  1870, 
and  re-appointed  June  2,  1874.  He  pros- 
tituted the  high  dignity  of  that  office  by 
the  most  arbitrary  and  infamous  perse- 
cution of  the  people  for  nearly  five 
years.  He  was,  however,  oveftaken  in 
his  sectarian  zeal  by  summary  removal 
from  office  in  March,  1875.  It  has  been 
justly  recorded  in  the  language  of  a 
well-known  historian,  that  he  was  re- 
moved, "solely  by  reason  of  his  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  and  of  equity  and  good 
conscience,  *  *  and  with  him  fell  a 
system  of  judicial  tyranny  the  like  of 
which  never  before  disgraced  the  annals 
of  American  jurisprudence." 

Philip  H.  Emerson,  of  Michigan,  was 
appointed  associate  justice  March  10, 
1873,  taking  the  oath  of  office  April  17 
of  that  year.  He  has  served  longer 
than  any  other  United  States  judge  in 
Utah,  having  been  three  times  re-ap- 
pointed— on  the  29th  of  March,  1877,  on 
May  10,  1881  and  again  this  year.  He  is 
the  present  incumbent,  occupying  the 
bench  of  the  First  Judicial  District,  sit- 
ting alternately  at  Ogden  and  Prove 

Jacob  S.  Boreman,  of  West  Virginia, 
was  appointed  associate  justice  March 
30,  1S73,  and  re-appointed  April  11,  1877. 

On  the  removal  of  Judge  McKean, 
David  P.  Lowe,  of  Kansas,  a  gentleman 
of  eminent  ability,  was  appointed  chief 
justice.  His  commission  was  dated 
March  19,  1875,  and  he  occupied  the 
bench  about  one  year,  being  succeeded 
by  Michael  Shaeffer,  of  Illinois,  who  took 
the  oath  as  chief  justice,  May  29,  1876. 

The  present  chief  justice,  Hon.  John 
A.  Hunter,  of  Missouri,  was  appointed 
in  1879,  taking  the  oath  of  office  August 
13.  He  is  in  expectation  of  re-ap- 
pointment though  his,,  term  expired  in 
August    last.      Stephen    P.    Twiss, 

,  associate  justice  and  judge  of 
the  Second  Judicial  District,  was  com- 
missioned May  10,  1881,  taking  the  oath 
of  office  June  6th  of  that  year. 
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SUMMER   ADJOURNMENT. 

In  the  present  number,  the  subject  of 
vacation  is  presented  in  a  prize  essay, 
read  at  an  Association  meeting  in 
Ogden.  The  view  taken  by  the  writer  is 
emphatically  in  favor  of  summer  meet- 
ings, and  there  is  no  doubt  some  virtue 
in  the  argument  he  makes.  That  con- 
tinuous meetings,  if  the  interest  could  be 
maintained,  would  be  of  great  advantage, 
especially  where  systematic  work  is 
being  done,  cannot  be  denied.  The 
programme  of  progressive  exercises 
carried  through  the  entire  year,  would 
take  the  studious  members  far  on  the 
way  to  proficiency  in  whatever  the  study 
might  be.  In  the  Scriptural  exercises,  it 
was  calculated  that  when  the  subjective 
lectures,  as  published  in  the  Contribu- 
tor, were  followed,  it  would  take  about 
two  years  to  go  through  the  Bible  and 
Book  of  Mormon;  this,  with  a  summer's 
vacation  intervening.  Were  the  meet- 
ings not  adjourned  during  the  summer, 
one  year's  session  would  be  time  enough. 

That  the  interest  in  meetings  depends 
very  much  upon  constant  attendance  is 
everywhere  observed,  and  this  fact  is 
used  as  an  argument  both  in  favor  of  and 
against  continuous  meetings  throughout 
the  year.  Those  who  favor  adjournment 
maintain  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
members  are  such  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  attend,  regularly,  during  that 
season  of  the  year,  many  being  away 
from  home,  others  engaged  until  late 
hours  in  the  day  at  field  work,  and  the 
majority  indifferent  to  intellectual  occu- 
pation, while  pressed  so  heavily  with 
physical  employments  as  the  summer 
always    forces  upon   them.     For  these 


reasons,  those  who,  in  the  winter,  are 
constant  attendants  would  appear  but 
seldom  if  meetings  were  held  in  the 
summer,  and  even  then  without  prepara- 
tion or  interest.  The  consequence  would 
be  general  weariness  and  lethargy,  the 
meetings  would  be  considered  tedious 
and  dry,  and  when  members  at  last 
stopped  going,  it  would  be  with  thoughts 
of  dreary  hours  and  poor  entertainment 
characterizing  the  meetings,  which  once 
away  from  they  would  not  soon  care 
again  to  join.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  believe  in  the  practicability  of  sum- 
mer meetings,  say  that  their  interest 
should  not  vary  with  the  seasons.  If  the 
spirit  of  improvement  is  uppermost,  it 
will  be  a  disappointment  to  the  members 
to  adjourn,  just  when  they  are  getting 
down  to  profitable  work;  that  there  are 
always  some  who,  as  soon  as  spring 
comes,  will  consider  every  other  duty 
as  of  more  consequence  than  going  to 
an  Association  meeting,  but  there  are 
many  others  whose  winter's  progress  is 
so  agreeable  to  them  that  they  dislike 
the  thought  of  breaking  up  and  would 
make  an  extra  effort  to  keep  their  Asso- 
ciations going  all  summer  if  it  were  the 
general  practice. 

Our  observations  have  in  the  past  led 
us  to  look  upon  the  proposition  to  hold 
meetings  all  the  year  round  as  imprac- 
ticable. While  there  are  many  reasons 
to  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  results  of 
continuous  meetings,  could  they  be 
maintained,  the  rule  is,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  that  interesting,  lively 
meetings  cannot  be  kept  up  after  spring 
work  fairly  begins.  And  because  of  this, 
it  has  been  deemed  wiser  to  adjourn 
while  the  interest  was  alive  and  keen, 
rather  than  plod  along  until  it  should 
fade  away,  leaving  only  disagreeable 
thoughts.  This  feeling  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  this  way:  "It  is  easier  to 
awaken  a  sleeping  body  than  to  resur- 
rect a  dead  one." 

We  have,  however,  felt  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  to  continue  the 
active  season  of  the  Associations  for  a 
time  after  the  first  of  April,  say  for  two 
months,  closing  on  the  first  of  June,  and 
then  taking  vacation  until  October.  This 
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would  afford  a  longer  time  in  each  year 
when  exercises  could  be  carried  on,  and 
while,  very  frequently,  preliminary  meet- 
ings and  delays  of  various  kinds  prevent 
the  Associations  getting  well  at  work  for 
several  weeks  after  the  first  of  October, 
once  started,  it  has  appeared  to  us  that 
they  might  be  continued  until  June. 
Should  this  plan  meet  with  favor,  no 
doubt  the  the  general  conferences  of  the 
Associations  could  be  arranged  to  con- 
form to  it;  reports  be  required  for  the 
year  or  season  of  eight  months,  and  the 
exercises  be  brought  to  a  close  with  a 
suitable  programme,  which  would  leave 
pleasant  memories  with  the  members, 
and  cause  them  to  feel  well  with  the 
labors  of  the  past  season  and  eager  for 
the  commencement  of  another. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
commencement  and  closing  of  a  season 
of  the  Associations  will  be  observed  and 
felt  in  the  community.  The  latter  occa- 
sion could  be  made  one  of  general 
interest  by  designating  the  first  day  of 
June  as  the  time,  and  making  that  day  a 
holiday,  to  be  observed  and  appropri- 
ately celebrated.  It  was  in  June  that  the 
organization  of  the  Associations  was  in- 
augurated by  President  Brigham  Young. 
As  that  fact  will  become  a  matter  of 
history  and  President  Young's  connec- 
tion with  it,  as  with  the  commencement 
of  so  many  of  the  everlasting  institutions 
of  Zion,  will  always  be  remembered,  it 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  designate 
his  birthday  as  the  time  when  our  meet- 
ings should  close  for  vacation,  with  suit- 
able jubilations  in  honor  both  of  the 
successful  conclusion  of  an  active  season 
of  the  Associations  and  of  the  man  who 
caused  them  to  be  organized.  We  call 
attention  to  this  suggestion,  and  leave  it 
for  the  consideration  of  the  officers  and 
members.  In  the  meantime,  we  hope 
that  wherever  the  Associations  are  con- 
tinuing their  regular  meetings  through- 
out the  year,  they  may  be  prosperous 
and  successful,  and  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Associa- 
tions will  make  it  a  point  to  note  the 
general  results  of  the  two  plans,  with  a 
view  of  arriving  at  that  which  will  prove 
the  most  satisfactory. 


A  WORD  IN  TIME. 
At  the  end  of  each  volume  of  the 
Contributor,  we  have  been  requested, 
by  those  wishing  to  bind  them,  to  supply 
extra  numbers  to  replace  numbers  lost 
or  destroyed.  It  has  afforded  us  pleas- 
ure to  do  this,  so  far  as  we  have  had 
extra  numbers  that  could  be  used  in  that 
way.  But  owing  to  the  supply  being 
necessarily  limited,  we  deem  it  timely  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  subscribers  who 
contemplate  having  the  magazine  bound 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  care  of  the  numbers  as  they 
are  issued.  A  little  special  attention  to 
this  subject  may  be  necessary  now, 
owing  to  the  irregularity  in  issuing  some 
of  the  numbers  of  the  present  volume. 
We  regret  that  this  is  the  case,  but 
respectfully  request  the  forebearance  of 
our  readers,  and  assure  them  that  the 
numbers  hereafter  will  be  issued  as 
regularly  as  possible.  The  present 
volume  of  the  Contributor  promises 
to  far  exceed  any  previous  one  in  the 
amount  of  interesting  matter  it  will  con- 
tain, of  a  character  that  is  desirable  to 
preserve.  Subscribers  will  therefore  do 
well  to  keep  the  numbers  clean  and  in- 
tact, that  when  they  shall  be  bound 
together,  with  the  fine  engraving  of 
The  Three  Witnesses  for  a  frontispiece, 
the  volume  may  be  one  which  every 
owner  will  be  proud  of. 


THE   HISTORY   OF   A   LIFE. 

Day  dawned:     Within  a  curtained  room, 
Filled  to  faintness  with  perfume, 
A  lady  lay  at  point  of  doom. 

Day  closed:     A  child  had  seen  the  light; 
But  for  the  lady  fair  and  bright, 
She  rested  in  undreaming  night. 

Spring  rose:     The  lady's  grave  was  green; 
And  near  it  oftentimes  was  seen 
A  gentle  boy  with  thoughtful  mien. 

Years  fled:     He  wore  a  manly  face, 

And  struggled  with  the  world's  rough  race, 

And  won,  at  last,  a  lofty  place. 

And  then — he  died:     Behold,  before  ye, 
Humanity's  poor  sum  and  story; 
Life — death — and  all  that  is  of  glory. 
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This  sculptor  had  an  eventful  life,  and 
the  story  of  it,  written  by  himself,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  books  of  its 
class  in  existence.  He  was  born  in 
Florence  in  1500,  and  died  in  1571.  He 
gives  a  very  interesting  though  improb- 
able account  of  the  origin  of  his  family, 
which  is  that  "Julius  Caesar  had  a  chief 
and  valorous  captain  named  Fiorino  da 
Cellino,  from  a  castle  situated  four  miles 
from  Monte  Fiascone.  This  Fiorino 
having  pitched  his  camp  below  Fiesole, 
where  Florence  now  stands,  in  order  to 
be  near  the  river  Arno,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  army,  the  soldiers  and 
other  persons,  when  they  had  an  occa- 
sion to  visit  him,  said  to  each  other, 
'Let  us  go  to  Fiorenza,'  which  name  they 
gave  to  the  place  where  they  were  en- 
camped, partly  from  their  captain's  name 
of  Fiorino,  and  partly  from  the  abund- 
ance of  flowers  which  grew  there;  where- 
fore Caesar,  thinking  it  a  beautiful  name, 
and  considering  flowers  to  be  of  good 
augury,  and  also  wishing  to  honor  his 
captain,  whom  he  had  raised  from  an 
humble  station,  and  to  whom  he  was 
greatly  attached,  gave  it  to  the  city 
which  he  founded  on  that  spot." 

When  the  child  was  born,  his  father, 
who  was  quite  old,  named  him  Benve- 
nuto,  which  means  welcome,  and,  as  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  music,  he 
wished  to  make  a  musician  of  this  son. 
But  the  boy  was  determined  to  be  an 
artist,  and  his  time  was  divided  between 
the  two  pursuits  until  he  was  fifteen 
years  old,  when  he  went  as  an  appren- 
tice to  a  celebrated  goldsmith.  We 
must  not  forget  that  to  be  a  goldsmith 
in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  meant 
in  reality  a  designer,  a  sculptor — in  short, 
an  artist.  They  made  altars,  reliquaries, 
crucifixes,  caskets,  and  many  sacred 
articles  for  the  churches,  as  well  as  the 
splendid  services  for  the  tables  of  rich 
and  royal  patrons;  they  made  weapons, 
shields,  helmets,  buttons,  sword-hilts, 
coins,  and  many  kindred  objects,  besides 
the  tiaras  of  popes,  the  crowns,  scepters, 
and  diadems  of  sovereigns,  and  the  col- 


lars, clasps,  girdles,  bracelets,  rings,  and 
numerous  jeweled  ornaments  then  worn 
by  both  men  and  women.  So  exquisite 
were  the  designs  and  the  works  of  these 
men  that  they  are  now  treasured  in  the 
museums  of  the  world,  and  belong  to 
the  realm  of  art  as  truly  as  do  pictures 
and  statues. 

Benvenuto  was  of  so  fiery  a  temper 
that  he  was  early  involved  in  a  serious 
quarrel  and  fled  to  Sienna,  and  then  to 
Bologna.  When  he  dared,  he  returned  to 
Florence  and  resumed  his  work,  but 
soon  again  became  angry  because  his 
best  clothes  were  given  to  his  brother, 
and  walked  off  to  Pisa,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year.  Meantime  he  had  be- 
come skillful  in  the  making  of  various 
articles,  and  not  only  his  execution  but 
his  designs  were  so  fine  that  in  some 
respects  he  has  never  been  excelled. 

When  Cellini  was  eighteen  years  old, 
the  sculptor  Torregiano — who  had  given 
Michael  Angelo  a  blow  upon  the  nose 
which  disfigured  the  great  sculptor  for 
life — returned  to  Florence  to  engage 
workmen  to  go  with  him  to  England  to 
execute  a  commission  which  he  had 
received.  He  desired  to  have  Cellini 
among  the  number,  but  the  youth  was 
so  outraged  by  Torregiano's  boasting  ot 
his  disgraceful  deed,  that  he  refused  to 
go,  in  spite  of  the  natural  desire  of  his 
age  for  travel  and  variety.  Doubtless 
this  predisposed  Michael  Angelo  in  his 
favor,  and  led  to  the  friendship  which 
he  afterward  showed  to  Cellini. 

During  the  next  twenty-two  years  he 
lived  principally  in  Rome,  and  was 
largely  in  the  service  of  Pope  Clement 
VII,  the  cardinals,  and  Roman  nobles. 
The  Pope  had  a  magnificent  diamond — 
for  which  Pope  Julius  II  had  paid  thirty- 
six  thousand  ducats — and  he  wished  to 
have  it  set  in  a  cope  button.  Many 
artists  made  designs  for  it,  but  the  Pope 
chose  that  of  Cellini.  He  used  the  great 
diamond  as  a  throne  upon  which  sat  a 
figure  representing  God;  the  hand  was 
raised  to  bless,  and  many  angels  flut- 
tered  about  the  folds  of  the  drapery, 
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while  various  jewels  surrounded  the 
whole.  The  other  artists  shook  their 
heads  at  the  boldness  of  Cellini  and 
anticipated  a  failure,  but  he  achieved  a 
great  success. 

Cellini,  according  to  his  own  account, 
bore  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Rome, 
May  5,  1527.  He  claims  that  he  slew  the 
Constable  di  Bourbon,  the  leader  of  the 
besieging  army.and  that  he  also  wounded 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  chosen 
leader  in  place  of  Bourbon.  These 
feats,  however,  rest  upon  his  own  au- 
thority. Cellini  entered  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  whither  the  Pope  retired  for 
safety,  and  he  rendered  such  services  to 
the  cause  of  the  church  that  the  Holy 
Father  pardoned  him  for  all  the  "homi- 
cides he  had  committed,  or  might  com- 
mit,in  the  service  of  the  apostolic  church." 
But,  in  spite  of  all  his  boasted  bravery 
on  this  occasion,  Cellini  acted  a  coward- 
ly part  a  few  years  later,  when  he  was 
called  upon  for  the  defense  of  his  own 
city:  he  put  his  property  in  the  care  of  a 
friend  and  stole  away  to  Rome. 

In  1534,  Cellini  committed  another 
crime  in  killing  a  fellow  goldsmith,  Pom- 
peo.  Paul  III,  was  now  the  pope,  and 
because  he  needed  the,  services  of  Cel- 
lini he  pardoned  him,  but  the  artist  felt 
that  he  was  not  regarded  with  favor.  He 
therefore  went  to  France,  but  returned 
at  the  end  of  about  one  year,  to  find 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  having 
stolen  certain  jewels,  the  settings  of 
which  Clement  VII,  had  commanded 
him  to  melt  down,  in  order  to  pay  his 
ransom  when  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Cellini's  guilt 
was  never  proved,  but  he  was  held  a 
prisoner  for  nearly  two  years. 

In  1540,  his  friend  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este  obtained  his  release  on  the  plea 
that  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  had  need 
of  his  services.  He  remained  five  years 
in  France,  and  received  many  gifts  and 
honors.  He  was  made  a  lord  and  was 
presented  with  the  Hotel  de  Petit  Nesle, 
which  was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Hotel  de  la  Monnaie.  The  story  of  his 
life  in  France  is  interesting,  but  we  have 
not  space  to  give  it  here,  and  he  never 
made  the  success  there  which  he  mer- 


ited as  an  artist,  because  Madame 
d'Etampes  and  other  persons  who  had 
influence  with  the  king  were  the  enemies 
of  Cellini.  Francis  I  really  admired  the 
sculptor,  and  on  one  occasion  expressed 
his  fear  of  losing  him,  when  Madame 
d'Etampes  replied  that  "the  surest  way 
of  keeping  him  would  be  to  hang  him 
on  a  gibbet."  A  bronze  nymph  which 
he  made  for  the  Palace  of  Fontainbleau 
is  now  in  the  Renaissance  Museum  at 
the  Louvre,  and  a  golden  salt  cellar, 
made  for  King  Francis,  is  in  the  "Cabinet 
of  Antiques"  in  Vienna;  these  are  all 
the  objects  of  importance  that  remain  of 
his  five  years'  work  in  France. 

At  length,  in  1545,  Cellini  returned  to 
Florence,  never  again  to  leave  it  for  any 
considerable  time.  He  was  favorably 
received  by  Duke  Cosimo,  and  received 
a  commission  to  make  a  statue  of  Per- 
seus to  be  placed  in  the  Loggia  dei 
Lanzi.  When  Cellini  heard  this,  his 
ambition  was  much  excited  by  the 
thought  that  a  work  of  his  should  be 
placed  beside  those  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Donatello.  The  Duke  gave  him  a 
house  in  which  to  work,  and  a  salary 
sufficient  for  his  support.  Nine  years 
passed  before  this  statue  was  in  place 
and  uncovered.  Meantime  the  sculptor 
had  suffered  much  from  the  hatred  of 
his  enemies,  and  especially  from  that  of 
Baccio  Bandinelli.  In  one  way  and 
another  the  Duke  had  been  influenced 
to  withhold  the  money  that  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  work;  but  at  last 
the  time  came  for  the  casting;  every- 
thing was  prepared,  and  just  at  the 
important  moment,  when  great  care  and 
watchfulness  were  needed,  Cellini  was 
seized  with  so  severe  an  illness  that  he 
was  forced  to  go  to  bed  and  believed 
that  he  should  soon  die. 

As  he  lay  tossing  in  agony,  some  one 
ran  in  and  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Benvenuto! 
your  work  is  ruined  past  earthly  remedy!" 
Ill  as  he  was,  he  rushed  to  the  furnace 
and  found  that  the  fire  was  not  sufficient 
and  the  metal  had  cooled  and  ceased  to 
flow  into  the  mold.  By  superhuman 
efforts  he  remedied  the  disaster,  and 
again  the  bronze  was  liquid;  he  prayed 
earnestly,   and   when   he   saw    that  his 
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mold  was  filled,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"I  fell  on  my  knees  and  thanked  God 
with  all  my  heart,  after  which  I  ate  a 
hearty  meal  with  my  assistants,  and  it 
being  then  two  hours  before  dawn,  went 
to  bed  with  a  light  heart,  and  slept  as 
sweetly  as  if  I  had  never  been  ill  in  my 
life."  When  the  statue  was  at  last  un- 
veiled, it  was  as  Cellini  had  predicted : 
"It  pleased  all  the  world  excepting  Ban- 
dinelli  and  his  friends,"  and  it  still 
stands  as  the  most  important  work  of 
his  life.  Perseus  is  represented  at  the 
moment  when  he  has  cut  off  the  head  of 
Medusa,  who  was  one  of  the  Gorgons 
and  changed  every  one  who  looked  at 
her  into  stone.  The  whole  story  of 
what  he  afterward  did  with  this  dread- 
ful head  before  he  gave  it  to  Minerva  to 
put  in  her  breast-plate  you  will  find  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  mythology. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Perseus, 
Cellini  visited  Rome  and  made  a  bust 
of  Bindo  Altoviti,  concerning  which 
Michael  Angelo  wrote:  "My  Benvenuto, 
I  have  long  know  you  as  the  best  gold- 
smith in  the  world,  and  I  now  know  you 
as  an  equally  good  sculptor,  through  the 
bust  of  Messer  Bindo  Altoviti."  This 
was  praise  indeed.  He  did  no  more 
great  work,  though  he  was  always  busy 


as  long  as  he  lived.  A  marble  crucifix 
which  he  made  for  his  own  grave  he 
afterward  gave  to  the  Duchess  Eleanora; 
later  it  was  sent  to  Philip  II  of  Spain, 
and  is  now  in  the  Escurial. 

We  have  spoken  of  his  autobiography, 
which  was  honored  by  being  made  an 
authority  in  the  Accademia  della  Crusca 
on  account  of  its  expressive  diction  and 
rich  use  of  the  Florentine  manner  of 
speech;  he  also  wrote  a  valuable  treatise 
upon  the  goldsmith's  art,  and  another 
upon  sculpture  and  bronze  casting.  He 
takes  up  all  the  departments  of  these 
arts,  and  his  writings  are  of  great  value. 
He  also  wrote  poems  and  verses  of 
various  kinds.  But  his  association  with 
popes,  kings,  cardinals,  artists,  men  of 
letters,  and  people  of  all  classes,  makes 
the  story  of  his  life  by  far  the  most 
interesting  of  all  his  literary  works. 

His  life  was  by  no  means  a  good  one, 
but  he  had  a  kindly  spot  in  his  heart 
after  all,  for  he  took  his  widowed  sister 
with  six  children  to  his  home, and  treated 
them  with  such  kindness  that  their  de- 
pendence upon  him  was  not  made  bitter 
to  them.  When  he  died,  every  honor  was 
paid  to  his  memory  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  Church  of  the  Annunziata,  beneath 
the  chapel  of  the  Company  of  St.  Luke. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  people  extant  of 
whom  there  has  been  such  a  diversity  of 
statement  and  opinion  expressed  as  the 
Esquimaux  or  Innuit,  as  they  call  them- 
selves. By  the  majority  of  writers,  these 
people  .have  been  stigmatized  as  dirty, 
gluttonous  and  untruthful,  and  as  weak 
and  indolent;  while  a  smaller  number  of 
observers  have  found  in  them  traces  of 
character  of  a  high  order,  such  as  are 
rarely  found  in  savages.  Much  of  this 
difference  of  opinion  arises  from  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  they  have 
been  seen  and  the  locality  where  they 
live.  True,  those  of  Greenland  and  the 
west  shores  of  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin 
Bay  cannot  be  said  to  be  particularly 
clean  at  any  season  of  the  year,  as  they 


become  so  badly  smoked  in  their  half 
underground  winter  dwellings.  How- 
ever, during  the  short  summer  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  the  Esquimaux  are  not 
seen  to  advantage,  as  they  then  wear 
their  oldest  and  worst  clothing.  But  this 
is  not  all.  On  a  coast  line  of  fully  five 
thousand  miles  from  Behring  Strait  to 
Labrador,  there  is  a  diversity  of  the 
modes  of  life  and  a  variety  of  character 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  only  by 
circumstances,  as  they  are  evidently  all 
of  the  same  stock.  Approximate  iden- 
tity of  language  is  certainly  a  great  evi- 
dence of  this,  as  the  tribes  of  East 
Maine  and  Labrador  are  found  to  be 
able  to  communicate  freely  with  those 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie's  river. 
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three  or  four  thousand  miles  away. 
The  Esquimaux  have  a  tradition  that 
they  came  from  the  setting  sun,  and  that 
they  crossed  water.  They  most  certainly 
give  evidence  of  having  enjoyed  a  far 
more  civilized  condition,  according  to  Mr. 
Rae.  They  treat  their -wives  and  children 
kindly,  and  they  are  grateful  for  kind- 
ness. This  they  showed  in  a  very  pleas- 
ant way  to  the  party  of  the  gentleman 
named,  by  sending  seal's  fat  when  it  was 
needed,  and  taking  no  pay,  as  they  said 
that  the  party  had  been  kind  to  some  of 
their  old  people  when  they  were  away 
hunting.  When  sitting  in  another's  tent, 
if  they  saw  preparations  for  eating,  they 
would  immediately  get  up  to  go  away, 
and  would  only  remain  on  being  form- 
ally invited.  The  old  folks  left  in  the 
care  of  the  party  were  never  known  to 
beg;  indeed,  it  was  not  until  a  servant 
was  sent  to  their  tents  that  it  was  discov- 
ered that  they  were  out  of  food.  During 
two  long  seasons  the  value  of  a  sixpence 
was  never  stolen  from  them,  and  they 
considered  it  perfectly  safe  to  leave  their 
tents  in  charge  of  some  of  the  older 
people.  Nor  did  they  see  any  instances 
of  the  huge  eating  so  often  attributed  to 
them.  People  are  apt  to  forget  that  a 
mixed  meal  of  bread  and  meat  will  be 
quite  as  satisfying  as  twice  the  weight  of 
meat  alone.  Sir  John  Richardson  was 
surprised  to  observe  that  some  of  his 
men — Esquimaux — consumed  only  seven 
and  a  half  pounds  each  per  day,  the  full 
ration  being  eight  pounds  of  venison. 

We  are  accustomed  to  read  that  the 
Esquimaux  are  a  diminutive  race,  but 
Mr.  Rae  declares  that  after  studying  the 
true  Londoner,  as  he  has  done,  he  is 
inclined  to  think,  without  actual  meas- 
urement of  either,  that  the  Esquimaux 
are  as  tall  as  the  natives  of  his  city,  and 
much  heavier.  When  sitting  they  do  not 
appear  so  short;  the  defect  of  stature  is 
probably  due  to  the  shortness  of  the 
lower  limbs.  Prof.  Flower,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  states  that  of  three 
Esquimaux  skeletons  he  examined,  two 
of  them  had  an  additional  bone  in  the 
vertebral  column  of  the  back,  that  is 
twenty-five  bones  instead  of  twenty-four. 

The  Esquimaux  women,  when  young, 


are  pleasant  looking,  almost  pretty  little 
creatures.  They  are  extremely  solid 
and  compact,  with  small  feet  and  hands 
and  well  formed  limbs. 

On  one  occasion  some  of  Mr.  Rae's 
men  having  occasion  to  lift  some  of 
these  young  women  out  of  a  boat  (the 
latter  not  wishing  to  wet  their  feet) 
declared  that  they  were  the  heaviest 
things  they  had  ever  carried,  and  but  for 
very  shame  they  would  have  dropped 
them  to  the  ground.  They  had  taken 
them  up  as  they  would  a  little  child, 
hence  their  mistake. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  this 
region,  the  Esquimaux  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  are  said  always  to  have  shown 
hostility  to  the  whites.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  always  at 
enmity  with  their  neighbors  the  Lou- 
cheux,  who,  in  their  bartering  with  the 
whites,  obtain  weapons  which  they  use 
in  warfare  with  them,  hence  the  white 
people  sustain  the  position  of  being 
friends  to  their  enemies. 

These  Indians  are  described  as  a  wild 
looking  and  powerful  race.  On  all  the 
coast  line  east  of  the  Mackenzie,  the 
white  man  has  ever  been  received  and 
treated  as  a  friend.  Some  may  think  it 
quite  as  ridiculous  as  novel  to  assert  that 
the  Esquimaux  are  scientific.  But  they 
may  be  surprised  when  they  hear  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  results  of  their 
philosophical  genius.  The  goggles 
which  they  have  invented  to  protect 
their  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun, 
with  their  narrow  slitttings  to  admit 
only  a  small  amount  of  light,  the  black- 
ened inner  surface  of  the  lenses  and 
their  projection  (like  the  tip  of  a  cap) 
are  all  but  perfect.  Their  iced  sledge 
runners  enable  them  to  draw  double 
loads;  their  Lanak  is  as  complete  a  model 
for  speed  as  the  most  perfect  racing 
boat,  and  the  Esquimaux  is  the  only 
canoe-man  known  who  can  capsize  his 
boat  and,  without  changing  his  position, 
right  her  again.  Their  spear  for  taking 
salmon  is  the  most  excellent  our  explorer 
had  ever  seen,  and  their  harpoon  is  so 
formed  that,  as  the  whalers  say,  "it  can't 
possibly  draw."  Their  mode  of  build- 
ing their  snow  huts,  too,  with  walls  only 
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six  inches  thick,  would  puzzle  an  archi- 
tect or  an  engineer. 

Ask  ten  persons  how  they  would  kill 
frostbite;  perhaps  eight  out  of  the  ten 
will  say  rub  with  snow.  Very  well,  but 
the  Esquimaux  understands  that  this  is 
right  when  the  frozen  person  is  in  a 
warm  room,  but  wrong  if  he  is  exposed 
to  a  low  temperature.  Prof.  Rae  relates 
a  lesson  he  was  taught  one  very  cold 
day  by  a  little  Esquimau  woman.  She 
observed  his  cheek  white,  when  she  im- 
mediately applied  her  warm  hand  to  the 
part,  pressed  it  softly  and  gently  moved 
the  skin  over  the  bone  beneath.  The 
circulation  was  immediately  started  and 
the  natural  color  restored.  This  our  ad- 
venturer calls  science  and  common  sense; 
yet,  not  all  that  he  encountered  among 
them,  led  him  to  a  very  good  opinion  of 
that  peculiar  people.  F.  E.  Barker. 

STUDY   OF   NATURE. 

"To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  nature,  holds 
communion  with  her  visible  forms  she  speaks 
a  various  language." 

The  work  of  nature,  written  within 
and  without  by  the  finger  of  God,  is  a 
great  unsealed  book.  Its  pages  contain 
the  truths  of  eternity  written  in  beautiful 
and  simple  language.  Moral  and  devine 
lessons  can  be  learned  from  its  sacred 
pages.  The  author  of  this  book  is  the 
father  of  the  human  race.  We  are  his 
children  and  we  have  all  received  our 
birth-right  from  him;  we  have  an  inalien- 
able right  by  our  presence  here,  to  enjoy 
the  rich  feasts  that  are  always  spread 
before  our  eyes,  in  the  many  hued  flowers 
that  deck  the  field  and  meadow,  the 
feathery  warblers  that  enliven  the  vast 
forests  and  the  changing  beauties  of  the 
sky,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  sea  and 
land.  No  subject  is  more  worthy  of 
study,  nor  repays  the  labor  of  study  with 
richer  rewards,  than  the  study  of  the 
grand  harmonies  of  nature  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man  and 
beast  and  bird. 

The  material  world  is  governed  by 
general  laws  administered  in  the 
same  way  in  all  parts  of  the  vast  domain 
of  God.  Whether  we  traverse  plains, 
climb   mountains   or  sail  on  the  briny 


deep,  we  find  that  the  elements  of  nature 
operate  with  the  same  uniform  laws. 
The  earth  and  its  teeming  millions  of 
animated  beings,  through  every  grade 
of  created  intelligence,  are  governed  by 
eternal  laws  that  are  inscribed  in  indeli- 
ble characters  over  the  whole  face  of 
nature.  This  book  of  nature  has  been 
open  to  man  ever  since  the  dawn  of  cre- 
ation, and  yet  but  few,  comparatively 
speaking,  have  deeply  pondered  its 
divine  teachings.  Millions  have  been 
born  upon  our  fair  earth  who  have  lived 
in  luxury,  surrounded  by  every  earthly 
blessing,  and  passed  away  without 
breathing  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  the 
supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  or  learn- 
ing the  moral  lesson  from  the  golden 
leaves  of  His  sacred  volume.  The 
world's  great  teachers  have  ever  been 
students  of  nature,  in  all  its  different 
aspects.  Many  illustrious  names  are  on 
record,  who  have  taught  from  nature's 
text-book.  First  and  foremost  of  all 
these  stands  the  name  of  the  Savior. 
Many  of  the  lessons  which  he  taught 
were  not  new  truths.  They  had  been 
presented  to  man  in  the  book  of  nature 
for  his  instruction  ever  since  the  world 
began.  His  simple  and  beautiful  para- 
bles and  illustrations  are  interpretations 
of  the  silent  language  of  nature.  The 
Great  Teacher  taught  men  how  to  read 
and  understand  this  language.  How 
lovingly  and  eloquently  he  refers  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the 
vine  and  its  branches,  and  the  lost  and 
wandering  sheep. 

Those  who  have  not  studied  with 
delight  the  works  of  nature,  should  com- 
mence to  observe,  think,  read  and  talk 
about  any  of  the  natural  objects  in  crea- 
tion. New  wonders  and  beauties  will 
then  be  seen  in  every  ramble  through 
forest,  field  or  meadow.  Those  who 
have  entered  this  magnificent  temple  of 
knowledge,  should  encourage  others  to 
follow.  The  youth  should  receive  care- 
ful training  in  this  direction.  We  should 
all  so  study  the  works  of  nature  that  we 
may  be  enabled,  with  prayerful  and 
humble  hearts,  to  rise  above  the  study 
of  nature,  to  the  study  of  nature's  God. 
Wm.  H.  Apperley. 


SALT    LAKE    CITY  and  OCDEN,    UTAH, 

GENERAL  AGENT   FOR 


Schuttler  Farm  and  Freight  Wagons 


And    Dealer    in 
Open  Buggies,  Top  Buegies  and  Phaetons,  Spring; 
Wagons  and  Road  Carts. 

A  Large  Assortment  wMct  will  be  SOLD  AT  VEST  LOW  PEICES. 


HBADQUAETBRS      FOR 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS, 

Of   all    kinds,  and    having    the    Latest   Improvements,    among  -which  are   the 

following  novelties: 

The  Foust  Ha;  Loader,  The  Champion  Bay  Bicker  and  Mower,  Horse  Hay  Forks  and  Carriers, 


And  the  Celebrated  Centrifugal  Irrigating 

Pump,  Buckeye  Reapers  and  Mowers, 

Sweepstakes  and  Minnesota  Chief 

Threshers,  Barbed  Fence  Wire, 

Dederick  Hay  Presses  and 

Hoisting  Engines. 


Steam  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  Flour  Mills, 

Wood    Working    Machinery    of    all 

kinds,    Left'el    Turbine    Wheels, 

Knowles  Pumps.    Call  and 

See  them,  or  Write  for 

Illustrated  Circulars. 


®tf.  AUBBACH  &  BBO 

ESTABLISHED     1864. 

SPRING      (rOODS  ! 

Six  Departr/ietits  Fully  Stocked. 

— •**-<&&*?&**«-*- 

DPaCC    CXf\f\f\cL    r\**r*+.  8ilh8>  Latins,  Tricots, Cheeks. 
iGSS   UOOQ8    LJBpU         Foreign  and  Domestic 

DOMESTIC   DEPT: 

Zephyr   Cloths,   Ginghams,  Cheviots,  Sateens,   Linens,  Table  Clotlis, 
Napkins,  Towels,  Curtains,  Tidies;  Endless  Variety. 

"WifcTTTrtTV  "fffc"Wt*nr»  Neckwear,  Fancy  Gomls,  Buttons,  Hosiery,  Gloves. 
iiWJiAVii  -np.rs.JM.  M.»  Underwear,  Corsets,  Laces,  Embroideries,  Ribbons., 
Flowers  and  Millinery.    Wholesale  and  Retail. 

SIIOTJ]     I>:E3I»T:     Ladies'  and  .Misses'    Slwes,   Ties  and. 
Slippers,  in  Newest  Styles- 

^\|  ^TUIRIf^  nCDT.  Spring  Suits.  Hats,  Furnishing  Goods.  MEN  o 
l^UU1    I    OlP2U     ULr      |   •  and  ROYS'  BOOTS  and  SHOES. 

C^IRDPIET    3DEPT: 

Body  Brussels,  Velvets,  Moquette,  Tapestry,  Three  Ply,  Ingrains,  Rugs,  Oilcloths,   Crural- 
Cloths,  Window  Shading  and  Fixtures. 


WINTER  STOCK  GOING  REGARDLESS  OF  COST. 

Wholesale  Customers  Supplied  with  Best  Goods  at  Lowest  Prices. 
Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed . 


HOWARD  SEBEEE  CO. 

ALL  SIZES,    WITH    LATEST    IMPROVEMENTS. 

CHAMPION  BEAPEBS,  MOWEBS,  sad  EOBD  BIHBEBS. 

Champion  Front  Cut  Mower,  sSrmafc-TSS  2es«,isp'*  -* 

CHAMPION    CORD    BINDER,  as  light  in  Weight  and  dralt  as  an  ordinary  Self-Raker, 
very  simple  iu  construction,  and  guaranteed  to  do  perfect  work. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  AND  MOLINE  STEEL  PLOWS, 

Harrows,   Cultivators,  Single  and  Double  Shovel  Plows,  Etc. 

AIAIIW     A  II I  If  If      A I  A  III  A  Lightest  Draft,  Strongest  and  Best  Working 

I    ■VI  1 1  V      VSIl  Iff       U I  II  UU  V         Sulky  Plow  made.    Can  be  used  as  an  old  ground 

bfljftUI  50111  rLUno,  ^rs^^*^^*^*-*-- 

TIGER    SELF-DUMP    BLA.Y    EAKE, 

The  only  perfect  Self- Dump  Hay  Bake  made. 

Triumph  Improved  Grain   Drills  and  Broadcast  Seeders.  fobceFfeed. 

Can  be  adjusted  to  Sow  Wheat,  Oats,  Flax,  Lucerne,  etc 


Hardwood  Wagon  Material, 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  ever 
in  the  Territory.  Hardwood  Plank  of  all  sizes 


Porter  Iron  Roofing, 

FIRE  and  LIGHTNING  PBOOF.     Cheapest 
and  Best  Roofing  made. 


We  have  our  Season's  Supply  on  hand.       All  received  under  Cut 
Rates  of  Freight. 

Central  House,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

BRANCH     HOUSES: 
OQDEX,    UTAH;   SHOSHONE  and    CALDWELL,    LDAHO. 
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ESTABLISHED    1874. 

PIKST      CLASS      SUITS 

Made  to  Order. 

PERFECT    EIT    GUARANTEED. 

All  Correspondence  to 

HERALD    BUILDING. 

WEST    TEMPJjE    STREET. 

"We  Carry  IT-ull  Lines  ot 

FRENCH,     ENGLISH,    SCOTCH 
and     IDO'MESTTC     Q-OODS. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


H.  W.  SPKWCBB. 


>'.  F.  KVANS. 


WALKER  OPEKA  HOUSE,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.       P.  0.  Box  1019. 


WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL   DEALERS   IN 


CHICAGO  SHOT,  FISHING  TACKLE,  CUTLERY, 

Canes,  Field  and    Opera    Glasses,  Notions,  Etc. 

Riffle  Ctufos  supplied  with  CoiraepCet©  Outfits  ait  Beasaraafefi©  Prloaa. 
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Our  Carriage  Works  are  one  mile  distant  from  our 
Wagon  Works,  and  are  under  the  Special  Management 
of  Mr.  J.  F.  Studebaker. 

The  force  employed  is  1200  men. 

The  Works  are  tour  stories  in  height. 

The  floorage  surface  is  twenty  acres. 

The  Works  are  lighted  by  fifty- eight  electric  lamps. 

The  buildings,  lumber  sheds,  yards,  etc.,  cover  eighty  acres. 

The  lumber  used  is  seasoned  from  three  to  five  years 
before  being  worked. 

To  carefully  note  the  operation  of  each  branch  of  the 
work  would  require  a  week's  time. 

The  production  of  Wagons  and  Carriages  for  1882  was 
the  largest  ever  turned  out  by  a  single  firm  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  nearly  30*000  vehicles, 


PEMBROKE   MEAT   MARKET, 


G^=7/b.   1S87   First  South  Street    W> 


PORK    AND    BEEF   SAUSAGES,    BOLOGNA>^-> 

r^AND    ALL    KINDS    OF    DRIED    MEATS 


fill    Order*   entrusted   to    our  Qa.re   promptly   (Delivered. 


IK  HUT  WALKING  AND  SULKY  PLOWS 

The    J.    I.    CASE    Plow    Co.'s    Sulky    and    Walking    Plows 


Planet  Jr .Farm  8f  Garden  Implements. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Hay  Presses,  Cider  and 

MachineCompany's  ^ — r^^^    Cane  Mills,  Evap- 
Threshers  and    ^^^  ^^^^S.      orators,   Steel 

Horse  Powers,  S/  ■  M  ...    .         ^^v       Barb  Fence 

saw  Mills  )f    Harrows  and  Cultivators,     ^v   wire, 

and         // 
Engines.  //Jtt.  A-A 

*%&*&?*  t™9  Binders,  CopV 
^«*  3rd  Movers,  Droppers  a»4  !0- 


WAMH5, 


PISH     BEOTHEES' 
Farm,  Freight  and  Spring 


WAG015S 


Hard-wood 

Lumber. 


THE     CkA-IDE 

sum  mm  and  see-ser 

combined.  ^^^"Scrapers,  Tents, 

Harness,  Grading  Plows. 
THOMAS  &  EOLUNSWO&IB  RAKES,      I    CONTRACWRS'SUPPUES.elc. 

Including  the  Celebrated  AG-ITiLTOEI  Also  their  Headers, 


Boss 
Sickle 
o  rinders? 


Coates  Lock 
Lever    Hay 
Rakes, 


Send  for  Price  List  to 


JOHN  W.  LOWELL  COMPANY, 


SALT  LAKE  AND  OCDEN,  UTAH. 


be  life ee  ^itaesaea. 

i^anvaddetd    f&i    mid    Q/vuenaia    G/tidtottcai 
ffinatavtna  ate  meeiina  t&ciA  daccedd  evetiiwnete. 

(3s  ne  (pnataiKTia,  ntcevu  Qfytameclj  codtd  cmtu 

&WO    &D a/lard. 

J^£tt'etai    (0)idcounl  to  enelaehc  G€aentd. 
G'caaredd    T&onfoivwfot,   C?/fice 


THS    S^^nTT^   ^IB    BOTJTE, 


FrOHl  2  tO  12  HOUEw  wAVLD  *«»«  Missouri  Hiu'r.vii  "the 

myywsgii9  lipli  ill  Into.  1 1  Ik  Ik 

Connecting  in  a  UNION  DEPOT  at  Pueblo  with  the 

IDZEISTVEIR,    &   BIO    GKR^JNTDE!    B'Y. 


Elegant  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  and  Day  Coaches.      Best  Ra  Iroad  Dining  Halls. 

P.  J.  FI.YNSr,  >W.  F.  WHITE, 

Gen.  Agt.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Gen.  Pass.  *  T,k'tAgt.,Topelta,  Kau 

S.  V.  DERRAH,  Traveling  Agent. 
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